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enjoy its exquisite flavour 
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‘*The more you wash it, the better it looks.” 
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15 minutes of Physical Training— 
have a CHURCHMAN’S No. I 


to see you through it! 


* In the National interest empty 
your packet at time of purchase 
and leave it with your tobacconist. 


Churchman’s No. 1 Cigarettes: a 
fine 15 minutes of smooth smoking. 


10 for 10d., 20 for 1/8d. c3s00 











Purchase... 
without the Tax 


That enormous stock oi ready to wear clothes w e’ve so often told 
you about is going to stand you in good stead. Enormous being 
an accurate description, it follows that Moss Bros. are in a position to 
fit you out with ready to wear clothes for quite a little time at prices 
unaffected by the purchase tax. While there’s no need torush to 
Covent Garden it’s as well to remember that even the largest stocks 
eventually become exhausted and new stocks must carry the tax. 


MOSS BROS 


COVENT GARDEN & CO. LTD. 
Corner of KING ST. & BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 





Also 3/5 U Unien S!., Aldershot : 76 Park St, Bristol; 5 Si. Ann's Sq. Mane hester, 2; 13 The 
od eka aaa at Roscombe,Camberley,Droitwich, Hove, Ilkley Salisbury,Sh rivenham &Y ork 











With the CHRISTMAS 
Number of 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 


HIS Christmas Number has beauty and entertainment on every 

page. As always, it is a masterpiece of the editorial art and 
provides that delightful type of seasonal reading which will be so 
much appreciated everywhere during this war-time Christmas season. 
Get it to-day —to read at home and then to send away. 


Here are some of the contents: 





To Be Sure of YOUR Copy 
NEAREST BOOKSTALL 


The Sea-— The Highway of Commerce 
in War-time — from the painting by 


The Old Clown — A Circus Study by 
Albert Bailley. ; 

Old England Three delightful studies of 
the Christmas countryside. 

Ballerinas and Principal Boys who en- 
chanted our Grandfathers — A page of 
Old Ballet Prints. 

Defence in the Past Ages — Four superb 
colour reproductions of drawings by 
the late Amédée Forestier. 

Three engaging Dog Studies by Lucy 
Dawson. 


Life in the Fifties — Recorded by stereo- 
scopic photographs. 

The Brides of Leviathan — Three Queens 
of Henry The Eighth. 

The Children’s Hour— The charming 
water-colour sketch by Sir David 
Wilkie, R.A. 

* Sudden Storm” — By Ethel Mannin. 

“ The English Spinster” — By Margaret 
Lane, with illustrations by Steven 
Spurrier, R.B.A. 

“ Heroic Hector ” — By E. D. Dickinson. 

* The Trial Rabbit ” — By Phyllis Bottome. 


Order it from your regular newsagent 
or get it now at the 
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D" BARNARDOS HOMES 


Don’t let the war spoil the 
Children’s CHRISTMAS ! 


8,250 


Boys and Girls constantly 
supported. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


towards the maintenance of this 
fF NATIONAL WORK will be 
heartily welcomed. 





feeds one child for 10 days 
= at a” cas RISTMAS 
EASON 














Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 


—_ Dr. Barnardo's Homes, should 
“teem: be sent to 92 Barnardo House, 
. 1 Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 





Over 2,700 Barnardo Old Boys and Girls Serving 
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MLSS KEE ° OST SKA 


The ultimate 
in excellence 


There is no more delicate 
compliment you can pay to 
your guests, and no more 
lively satisfaction you can give 
yourself, than to serve 
OTARD’S BRANDY at the 


close of a meal. 


It is a wise plan in these 
times to have a bottle 
or two of Otard’s handy 


against any emergency 





that may arise. 





OTARD’S BRANDY 


Famous since 1795. The ONLY Brandy actually bottled at the 


Chateau de Cognac. 





FOR OFFICERS OF THE NAVY AND 
MERCHANT SERVICE 


ilaile 
‘VITABUOY’ 
Pat. No. Applied for 9482 40 Regd 


LIFE-SAVING COAT 


A Regular British-Warm style Service 
Greatcoat which is the Best Life- 
Saving Garment or Appliance in 
the World. 





WATER-PROOF . . GALE-PROOF . . 
FLAME-PROOF . . 4 TIMES WARMER 
THAN ANY WOOLLEN CLOTH 
COAT AND QUARTER THE WEIGHT 
.6 TIMES THE BUOYANCY OF 
CORK ..NO GADGETS .. JUST AN 
ORDINARY GREATCOAT! 


Guaranteed to float wearer upright in 
water for at least 72 hours. 


Navy or Fawn 
HOODS |7 6 extra POST FREE GNS 


Small, Med., Large sizes 


% Send for part ars of the ‘ Vitabuoy ’ A.R.P. Service coat 


NICOLLS of REGENT ST 


NICOLL & CO. LTD 120 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Telephone : Regent /95 















-VIYELLA’ 


Service Shirts 


A tradition handed on 
from the last War 


’ . 
Viyella Service Shirts wn KHAKI WHITE 
’ 
Pertec tly cut they kee; 
their correct style even 1 A R FO CE BLUE 
and Al R 
when veteran; comfortably 
warm without thickness or weight aaa 
approved service colours: non-shrink, non-tade none better Service Shirts. 14 9; 
with two « ars, 18 - These prices do not im lude Pur hase Tax 
WILLIAM HOLLINS & coe, LTtTo., VIVELLA HOUSE, NOTTIN HAM 
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A stockbroker 
AdVUSES ... 














QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


The wise...and patriotic 
... buyer to-day looks 





for long-lasting, hard- 


wed ring qualities. Client: Take the case of my eldest sister. She’s got 
two or three hundred pounds lying idle. What 

Just the qualities in should she do with it nowadays ? 
— Stockbroker: What is the first thing you would both look 

fact, that distinguish for in an investment ? 

. vee Client: I Id say, th tainty of getting th 
electrical necessities waa” > _lu pl is 
made by iF ¢. Stockbroker: What rate of interest would satisfy you? A 


sure 3% would meet the case, I suppose? 
Then I strongly advise 3° Defence Bonds. 


Client: But she doesn’t pay the full standard rate of 
Income Tax and there will be all the trouble 
a about reclaiming. 


Made in England 








Stockbroker: No, no, no! That’s one of their biggest 
attractions. ‘The interest is paid in full every 


six months, and Income Tax is not * deducted 
at the source.” 


AY, 





Client: But what about having to lock up her money 
for years ahead ? 


Stockbroker: She can always get the capital back by giving 
six months’ notice. In case of emergency the 
capital will be repaid at short notice, less a 
deduction equal to six months’ interest. If 
she lets it stay for seven years she will receive 
£1 bonus for each £100 invested. 





Client: In that case, I’ve found her ‘ ideal investment.’ 
I suppose your wealthy clients are taking them 


Cverything Slectrical ation ida 


: They wish they could! Unfortunately, every- 
one is rationed to a thousand pounds’ worth 
for the home 


Save regularly week by week. Go to a Post Office or your 
Bank or Stockbroker and put your money into Defence Bonds cr 

lier Natu nal War Bonds; or buy Savings Certificates ; or deposit your 
Sold by all Electrical Sup P (ers savings in the Post Office or Trustee Savings Banks. Join a Savings 
Group and make others join with you. 











Advt. of The General Electric Co, Ltd. Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, 


both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, kurope, and the Untied States of America. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1940. 


GENERAL ALEXANDER PAPAGOS, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE GREEK ARMY: THE “MASTER MIND” 
WHICH IS DIRECTING THE BRILLIANT GREEK OPERATIONS AGAINST THE ITALIANS. 


Amid scenes of “wild enthusiasm" the fall of Argyrokastro was officially 
celebrated in Athens on December 8 by the ringing of the church bells. Thus 
an uninterrupted series of resounding successes, resulting in the opening up of pros- 
pects for the Allies which seemed impossible a few months ago, have been crowned 
by the capture of a key enemy stronghold in less than six weeks after the Italian 
invasion of Greece and the appointment as Commander-in-Chief of the Greek 
Army. of. a brilliant soldier and strategist whose name was almost unknown 


previously outside Hellas. Educated at the Military School of Evelpides, the 
Greek ‘ Sandhurst,”” General Papagos first distinguished himself as a junior 
cavalry officer in the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, winning further laurels in the 
Asia Minor campaign of 1920-22 against Turkey, when he commanded a cavalry 
Brigade. In 1935 he came to London as representative of the Greek Army in 
the National Committee which invited King George II. to return to the 
Throne. The General was Chiei of the General Staff until October last. (Planet. 
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HAT shrewd observer of affairs, Sir Francis Young- 
husband, had a very interesting. letter in the 
Sunday Times the other day. Its purport was a com- 
parison of the alertness, initiative and realism of the 
Royal Air Force with the alleged deficiencies of the 
permanent staff of the Foreign Office. It was the kind 
of letter, incidentally, which indirectly illustrated the 
advantages of a free system. Under a totalitarian 
one the writer, had his letter ever been published at 
all, would undoubtedly have been clapped into gaol 
within a few days by whatever branch it was of the 
Gestapo or like organisation that co-operated with 
the Foreign Office. In Britain, even in the improbable 
event of anyone in the Foreign Office being so illiberal 
as to wish to consign Sir Francis to a dungeon, a free 
public opinion would insist on the permissibility of 
his criticism. That does not mean necessarily the 
justice of it. The 
important thing is 
not that it is true— 
which it may well 
not be—but that 
it should be able 
to be made. 
Criticism is the 
proudest emblem 
of a free people. 
It is the golden 
braid on the habit 
of liberty. 


I have no idea 
whether the Foreign 
Office is, as Sir 
Francis alleges, 
old-fashioned and 
unrealistic. Cer- 
tainly, if the record 
of British foreign 
policy during the 
last twenty years 
is to be taken as 
any criterion, there 
would appear a 
reasonable prima 
facie case for the 
allegation. Though 
it ought to be added 
in defence .of the 
Foreign Office, that 
that body, what- 
ever its actual 
powers, has been 
wholly circum- 
scribed in theory, 
and obviously very 
largely in practice, 
by the control of 
Parliament and of 
public opinion. 
Remembering the 
vagaries and 
weathercock 
changes of the latter 
during the past two 
decades, it is hard 
to see how the Foreign Office could have pursued an 
effective and consistent course, however much it may 
have tried. That the other part of Sir Francis’s con- 
tention is correct is far more obvious. The Royal 
Air Force is effective, is up to date and is abounding 
in initiative. Any German airman can testify to the 
truth of that. Very few of those who are reading these 
lines would be alive to-day if it were not so. 


“ WHITLEY ”’ 


THE BOMBER : 


In this the Royal Air Force has had one enormous 
advantage over the Foreign Office or almost any 
other comparable ruling body in British life to-day. 
It is a young institution, and being young is staffed 
and led by young men. There is nobody serving in 
it to-day who has done so for more than twenty-two 
years, for it is only twenty-two years old. At the 
outbreak of the present war it had only just achieved 
its majority. Most of its senior officers, though even 
then already veterans in fighting experience, were 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


little more than boys when the last war ended. I 
remember how in the average Royal Flying Corps 
Squadron we used to regard a Commanding Officer of 
twenty-five as an old man. Most of us were nineteen 
or twenty. And when the war ended, those who 
remained in the Air Force and grew up, as it were, 
at its head, were still, judged by modern standards, 
very young men. That is, by the standards of an old, 
rich, and slow-moving Parliamentary democracy. By 
those less formal standards which prevail in the great 
revolutionary and formative periods of history, they 
were not, of course, old at all. They were merely nor- 
mal. Alexander conquered the world in his twenties. 
Napoleon was Emperor of France at thirty-four. 


For when a world is being remade youth has, of 
course, a great advantage over age. It is more 





AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE REAR GUN-TURRET, SHOWING 


adaptable, less set in its preconceived ideas and 
prejudices. It carries no dead wood ; is able to adapt 
itself quickly to changed and changing circumstances. 
It is confidently facing a new front, while age is still 
slowly turning toward the unlooked-for, sudden danger. 
It is like the swift pilot of a fighter aircraft, always 
ready to’ fling itself into some new posture and 
direction and to act swiftly and decisively when 
it has reached it. Age may know more and judge 
better when it is in possession of the facts. But 
at moments of violent stress and change, when the 
hearts and actions of men are alike in a state of 
flux and perturbation, it is scarcely ever able to 
grasp the facts in time to act on them with effect. 
It still blindly adheres to the rule of thumb and 
deliberate, slow decision that it followed in time of 
peace and normality. It is caught and destroyed 
by uncharted, dynamic forces before it is even 
aware of their nature. 


PART OF A BROWNING 
THE INTERIOR ARMAMENT DETAILS ARE GIVEN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


Tt does not, of course, always follow that old men 
are unable to grapple with new and revolutionary 
situations. Some men retain their youth long after 
their contemporaries have grown old. - Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and Mr. Lloyd George have long been illustrious 
examples of this. The present inspired leader of British 
democracy in action is another. But they are the 
exception and not the rule. And no institution can 
be staffed by exceptions. On the contrary, in a well 
and long-established order, power is almost always 
held by those who conform to the normal rule. The 
exception, the live-wire, the man of genius, is usually 
regarded as a nuisance in a decently conducted public 
office. His pace is too quick for the majority: he 
gets out of step. He is dispensed with or cold- 
shouldered away. It is only when the old world is 
breaking that he gets his chance, if at all. A Napoleon 
in a Victorian 
Government office 
would have got 
nowhere except to 
the street door. 


For twenty years 
until the outbreak 
of this war—indeed, 
even until the time 
of the German 
assault in the West, 
this country was 
living in a world 
which put a pre- 
mium on the man 
of routine and ripe 
decision, and a 
handicap on the 
man of genius and 
vital energy. 
Because of her ac- 
cumulated wealth, 
her patient and 
disciplined popula- 
tion and her victory 
in the last war, 
the direction of the 
nation’s affairs was 
able to operate 
automatically. It 
functioned, though 
old and slow hands 
were at the levers. 
But the moment 
the Blitzkrieg be- 
gan, the situation 
altered. This 
country found itself 
facing—as a few, 
long derided, had 
warned .it—an 
enemy vital, revol- 
utionary and full of 
decisive energy, led 
by men twenty and 
even thirty years 
younger than their 
opposites in Britain. 
The pace of men accustomed to the leisurely processes 
of an endowed and transmitted peace did not match that 
of the ruthless, savage chieftains nursed in the rough- 
and-ready school of a broken and dissolving society. 
But by a merciful dispensation for which Britain can 
never be sufficiently grateful, the organisation above 
all others called upon to bear the brunt of the European 
revolutionaries’ shock-attack was the Service which, 
on account of its late birth and history, was still 
animated by the fiery spirit of youth. It had been 
neglected by British democracy and its leaders, but 
within its quantitative limits it existed. With the 
reinforcements the last year or two of hasty rearma- 
ment had given it just in the nick of time, it was able 
to stand like Horatius in the breach, victorious over 
all the lightning, staggering blows of revolutionary 
power. It gave and is giving Britain time to renew 
her youth and put forward, under new leaders, 
invincible power. 


GUN. 
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THE POWERFUL REAR -TURRET ARMAMENT OF THE “WHITLEY” BOMBER. 





A, SIGHT. B, TRUNNIONS CARRYING GUNS—POR VERTICAL TRAVERSE. C, BREECH-BLOCKS OF THE GUNS, 
H, GUNNER'S SEAT; 


A view inside the rear-gunner’s turret of a “ Whitley,” driven by two Rolls-Royce 
“ Merlin” engines, having a flying range of some 1800 miles, and protected astern 
by four -303-in. Browning guns, each with a rate of fire of 1200 rounds per 
minute. These are mounted in the British-invented power-operated turret which 
permits an exceptionally wide traverse of fire. So far the Germans have failed 
to produce an armed turret in any way approaching the deadly efficiency of the 


D, AMMUNITION BELTS. Z, FIRING BUTTONS. F, CONTROL GRIPS. G, AMMUNITION BOXES. 


AND 1, SAFETY BELT. 


THE “STING IN THE TAIL’? OF A “ WHITLEY’’ BOMBER: TURRET-MOUNTED BROWNING GUNS AND 


FIRING MECHANISM. 


Nash and Thompson—shown above—which is used on several types of British 
aircraft. Whether flying by night or by day, the danger to long-distance bombers 
of attack from faster flying enemy fighter or pursuit ‘planes is ever present, but 
the swivel turrets in British aircraft have done much to minimise this danger 
as the enemy has learned to his cost. An exterior view of the turret is on the 
opposite page. (Photograph by L.N.A.) . 
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AN EPIC STORY IN PICTURES. 



































A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SHORTLY AFTER H.M.S. “ KELLY,’’ LEADER OF THE DESTROYER 2 H.M. DESTROYER “ KELLY” (CAPTAIN LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, R.N.) BEING TOWED 
: FLOTILLA, HAD BEEN STRUCK AND SEVERELY DAMAGED BY A GERMAN TORPEDO # BY H.M.S. ““ BULLDOG.” THE ‘“‘ KELLY,” ALTHOUGH REPEATEDLY ATTACKED BY NAZI 
2 LAST MAY WHILE HUNTING AN ENEMY SUBMARINE, z% BOMBERS, GAMELY STRUGGLED HOME, 
. wre * 











= 
ef THE CREW GROUPED ALONG THE PORT SIDE OF H.M.S. “ KELLY,” WHOSE FORWARD BOILER-ROOM WAS WRECKED BY A _ TERRIFIC EXPLOSION ; AND 
HER WIRELESS ROOM AND SICK BAY IN THE FORWARD SUPERSTRUCTURE DESTROYED. 


wy 
Nveangy le 


HER ENGINEERS AND CREW, HOWEVER, KEPT HER AFLOAT. 





ath 














¢ 


ee 

WITH H.M.8. " KELLY” LISTING OVER DANGEROUSLY TO STARBOARD. SOME MEMBERS 
OF THE CREW BEING TRANSFERRED FOR SAFETY TO ANOTHER DESTROYER IN THE 
FLOTILLA, A SKFLETON CREW BEING LEFT ABOARD. 


ae ee 





ee ea 





Last May H.M.S. “ Kelly’ was torpedoed while leading a destroyer flotilla off 
the enemy coast. The foremost boiler-room was blown out, and every man in 
it killed. Enveloped in steam, black smoke and fumes, the disabled “‘ Kelly " 
was taken in tow by the destroyer “ Bulldog,” and shortly after midnight a German 
M.T.B., streaking out of the fog at about 40 knots, struck the “ Bulldog,’ cannoned 
tearing away her whaler, motor-boat and davits, and vanished 


into the “ Kelly,” 
In the morning Nazi 


into the fog again, the Germans shouting aboard like maniacs. 
bombers appeared and three were shot down by an air escort.of three “ Hudsons.” On 


4 wnat a 











et tt ll — 








BY ALMOST A MIRACLE OF ENDURANCE AND ENGINEERING SKILL, H.M.S, “ KELLY ™ 
SAFELY REACHED PORT, ALTHOUGH ATTACKED BY ENEMY BOMBERS, THREE BEING 
SHOT POWN BY PROTECTING BRITISH AIRCRAFT. : 


tt. tt ee 


arent) 


the Saturday, the sea rising, the captain evacuated the crew of the ship except 
eighteen officers and men. Attempts at towing had been temporarily abandoned, 
when two U-boats were reported. The men on board were transferred and all 
through the night the “ Kelly" lay abandoned, the seas churning through her 
In the dawn tugs got her in tow, while a volunteer crew fought 
On Monday afternoon the “ Kelly’ reached port, 
The Admiralty issued the above 
(Photographs, Fox.) 


boiler-rooms. 
the enemy bombing attacks. 
after having been 91 hours in tow or hove to. 
information on Dec, 7 last. The ‘ Kelly’ has rejoined the Fleet. 








~~ 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S APPEAL FOR BINOCULARS: RAW GLASS UNDER TEST. 


TESTING RAW GLASS TO DETERMINE THE ANGLE OF REFRACTION FOR VARIOUS KNOWN COLOURS OF THE VISIBLE SPECTRUM : 
' THE AUTO-COLLIMATING GONIOMETER IN USE. 


The serious. shortage among the fighting services of prismatic binoculars has now | “‘ Put your binoculars in the hands of the man who is waiting for them—you will 
become the subject of a national campaign—sponsored by Lord Derby. Binoculars | never spot a better winner.”” To-day, every person who owns a suitable pair of 
take much skilled labour and time to make, and, since time is a vital factor, the prismatic binoculars can, by offering them to the Government, as a gift or at a 
Government has issued an earnest appeal to everyone owning prismatic glasses fair price, immediately assist in the war effort. Regional collecting depdts have 
to put them “or service.” Lord Derby, in his broadcast on November 27, said: | already been set up. 
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THE DELICATE PRECISION NEEDED IN MANUFACTURING 


ee eed 


THE STORE 


4, 
f A CORNER OF THE GLASS STORE AT AN INSTRUMENT MAKERS. 
ONE HUNDRED DIFFERENT TYPES OF GLASS, WORTH £10,000. 


PRECISION TO A MINUTE DEGREE: INSPECTING THE I-2000TH OF AN INCH SIGHTING 
LINES ON THE GRATICULES OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


eccccocccccccecnsoceccccccocccccoeescesecesocccosssses 


No country in the world can produce better binoculars than those made in 
Great Britain, but it takes as much as seven years to train operatives doing 
this highly intricate optical work, much of which is hand-work. These 
craftsmen are now needed on other vital production, added to which in pre- 
war days Britain imported tens of thousands of binoculars from Germany 
alone, and the reasons for the present shortage are clear. It has been 


CONTAINS 


rf 


> 


a 


A PIECE OF RAW OPTICAL GLASS BEING 
WITH A DIAMOND-LOADED WHEEL. 


THE FIRST OPERATION IN LENS-CUTTING : 
SLIT 


ASSEMBLING THE ACCURATELY ADJUSTED PRISMS, AND OTHER PARTS, IN THE BODY 
OF THE BINOCULARS, WHICH ARE THEN READY FOR PRELIMINARY TESTING. 


\AVAVAVUVUNUNONRORULONUNUANRRAUARUNDUUNEADURUEDERRUEUEREREERRDEDEDRERRREUEURERTARREREREREDERRERRDUURUETURALERARTE EN 
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: SO AN UNUURRN VERNER 
sen aAntbAAMANANAAUUWARUNNNATANNSARAUANADAUUARAMUIRANUUIARAUUERAAAORRDANURAROUURABOUNRODUUURRAANDENUARUNAAUSEREANUSARABURRDAUUERALYSERAAUNNAAN AR 


; 


a eee 


established that as a result of our own output in the last few years, and 
also of imports from abroad, there are in private hands in this country to-day 
at least 125,000 pairs of prismatic glasses. Speaking of these in his recent 
broadcast sponsoring the Government's appeal, Lord Derby said: “* Binoculars 
which in the past have contributed to your pleasure will in future be used to 
anticipate and help frustrate our common danger.” By responding to the 
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BINOCULAR GLASSES: FROM RAW GLASS TO LENSES AND PRISM. 


See SS SS oe 
=~ — SS nnn 


LSAT 


Bs | 


eae en ee tere See 
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THE INSPECTION OF PRISMS FOR SURFACE DEFECTS. OPTICAL MANUFACTURE CALLS 
; FOR HIGHLY SKILLED WORK AND THE GREATEST DEGREE OF PRECISION. 


BINOCULARS UNDERGOING THE FINAL TEST FOR DEFINITION. EACH WEEK LARGE 
QUANTITIES OF SERVICE INSTRUMENTS ARE DELIVERED TO GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 


\SVOUMUNEUUNANUANDERALANUANUONRENRULUUNDADLURORODRRUGRRUUROURELEANELEURURRDRRAUERELUDDARERDERERUDUARRERERERERELURRLARARTRRETAURREGAI 


PRISMS FOR THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY BEING EXAMINED AFTER HAVING BEEN CEMENTED— ’ THE MILLING OF THE LENS WITH A DIAMOND-LOADED WHEEL TO THE APPROXIMATE 
\ A PROCESS BRINGING THE LIGHT-TRANSMITTING POWER TO 70 PER CENT. ; CURVATURE REQUIRED FOR BINOCULAR USE. 
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Government's appeal, sportsmen of all kinds (and, no doubt, Lord Derby had very short of good binoculars owing to the fact that the skilled craftsmen 
racegoers especially in mind) can at once render a valuable contribution to concerned are now concentrating upon vital precision work such as bomb- 
the country’s war effort. Side by side with the stoppage of imports, and and gun-sights.” Not all binoculars are suitable to meet present needs. 
the transference of optical workers to other important work, the demand for The type now wanted are prismatic binoculars of 6, 7, or 8 magnification, 
prismatic binoculars has increased a hundredfold. Sir Frank Smith, Director of good make and in good order. Regional Collecting Depéts have been 
of Instrument Production of the Ministry of Supply, has stated: “We are opened in eleven main centres in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. (Fox Photos.) 
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“THE EPIC OF DUNKIRK”: By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON.° 


R. KEBLE CHATTERTON is chiefly known 

as a prolific and enthusiastic writer about 
sailors. and the sea. But his latest theme is not 
entirely maritime. Waterloo was a land victory ; 
Trafalgar was a sea-victory ; but Dunkirk, a patient 
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‘“ ANYTHING CAPABLE OF KEEPING AFLOAT AND CARRYING TROOPS ACROSS THE CHANNEL”: 
HERSELF HEAVILY LADEN WITH TROOPS, TOWING A MOTOR-CRUISER YACHT to 


A DRIFTER, 
BEARING A COMPLEMENT OF SOLDIERS. 


and magnificent evacuation, was a three-ply thing. 
Some of our troops are alleged to have said that they 
didn't see our Air Force : the Air lorce was far beyond 
them, shielding them, fighting against overwhelming 
numbers. The Navy took them away ; not only the 
Navy, but every floating thing that could be mobilised, 
from paddle-steamers to rowing-boats. The Army 
also performed on its own ; and courage and discipline, 
stiffening the whole body of men from top to bottom, 
rescued nine-tenths of our Army from an apparently 
hopeless position. It wasn't the first time we had 
done it: the passage of time seems to have obscured 
that almost incredible evacuation from Gallipoli, a 
vast army disappearing in a night from shores on 
which false fires burning led the Turks to think we 
were still there. But this thing took many days and 
nights ; the troops who were evacuated were exhausted, 
flagging, hungry men. And, perhaps (though we, 
comfortably situated at home, knew better), through 
some of their minds, with everything collapsing around 
them, and ‘our Allies fading out, may have glimmered 
the notion that the war was lost. If so, they never 
showed it. 

The opening of this book is utterly sickening. 
It was on May 10, 1940, that the Germans began 
bombing that most peaceful of capitals, The Hague, 
where, in the gallery over the lake, Vermeer’s ‘‘ View 
of Delft,”” the loveliest picture in the world, still 
shows Delft as it was, and is. It was 
only a day before that the Muenchener 
Neueste Nachrichten had published an 
article saying: ‘It is one of the most 
impertinent lies issued by the British 
Ministry of Information, mostly through 
neutral channels, that a German attack 
is planned on Belgium and Holland. 
This British lie is too cheap for anybody 
either in Germany or any other country 
to believe.”’ The liars leapt. In an hour 
they murdered thirty thousand civilians 
in Rotterdam, reducing two square miles 
of city to dust. King Leopold of the 
Belgians, certainly not because of coward- 
ice, but possibly because of conceit, 
chose the path which his father would 
not have taken; he sutrendered as a 
prisoner (to be rescued by us_ later) 
of the Germans, instead of leading, as he 
might nobly have done, an army in exile. 

“Whether it was part of Leopold's 
treachery to entrap these forces, to deliver 
them as easy victims to the Germans, 
need not now delay us.” That is a 
sentence of Mr. Keble  Chatterton’s. 
I think he might have left the word 
“treachery " out: King Leopold is not, 
at the moment, in a position to explain. 
He missed an opportunity which his 
father would not have missed; but he 











*” The Epic of Dunkirk.” By E. Keble Chatterton. 


Tiustrated. (Hurst and Blackett, Ltd.: tos, 6d.) 


A LOCKHEED 
DUNKIRK ON RECONNAISSANCE PATROL, 
RISING FROM THE BURNING OIL TANKS. 


“That Dunkirk was afire, and the docks a shambles,” writes the author, 
sudden congregating of “ 
to 222 naval units, “could not be 
only portion where a ship could go 
— by wooden piles. No one had sup 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


had had his tragedies, and he may have been 
merely mistaken—though his mistake sent tens of 
thousands of gallant men down the“drain. 

However, this isn’t a book about King Laapehd : 
it is a book about the evacuation. Mr. Keble Chatter- 
ton has collected all 
manner of first-hand 
stories ; and his book 
has the effect upon 
the reader of a quick- 
change film, snap- 
photographs from 
every sort of angle, 
tired men waiting in 
files on the sands; 
fishermen chugging in 
to take them off ; Ger- 
man aeroplanes per- 
petually circling and 
diving overhead, try- 
ing to kill soldiers and 
sailors and nurses. 

But there are one 
or two pages in his 
book which make me 
wonder why he, or 
somebody else, doesn’t 
write another book. 
He pays a tribute 
Calais, to the 


(** Times" Photograph.) defenders of Calais, 
mostly Rifle  regi- 

ments, who held the Germans up. He quotes a 
soldier: ‘‘ When leaving Calais, men of the Rifle 


Brigade were lined up 
alongside the station 
and waved and cheered 
us, although they 
knew they were left 
to certain death. Their 
courage and bravery 
were magnificent. .. . 
I can only say that 
while Britain has men 
like these and of the 
Rifle Brigade, we shall 
never know defeat.” 

Where is the story 
of Calais, once more 
the last thing that 
was left to us in 
France ? I think that 
it was our Prime 
Minister who said, in 
parenthesis, a few 
months ago, that when 
that fortress fell, there 
were only about thirty 
unwounded men in it. 


THE JETTY; 
It sounded as though 





a vast improvised fleet” 


or that most of 100,000 should come off from the beac 


“The Epic of Dunkirk”; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
and Blackett, Lid 


“HUDSON AIRCRAFT OF THE COASTAL COMMAND APPROACHING 


ABOVE DENSE CLOUDS OF BLACK SMOKE 

(British Official Photograph.) 

describing the 

numbering 665 private vessels in addition 

deemed encouraging, and the heat was so great that the 
ide was the couple of narrow breakwaters supported 
that 250,000 should eventually embark from there, 

hes.” 


Messrs. Hurst 


we had had a small Thermopylae in a town 
which Hogarth painted and which Mary Tudor had 
written on her heart: but we’ve heard nothing, 
officially, since. There must have been a story 
there which Mr. Winston Churchill. could have 
told in glowing, gallant, language; but he has 
too much on his hands, so another will have to 
do it later. ; 

Now we are at the crisis of our fate these books 
about the not-very-remote past, about Dunkirk and 
Narvik, give one a strange feeling. Later on, one 
may feel differently; at the moment one simply 
thinks: ‘‘ That’s all over; and we’ve got to beat 
the Germans.” 

And it takes some doing. Mr. Keble Chatterton 
says that “there is always some dormant power in 
the British national character ready to be summoned 
for big occasions.” That is true enough. But I 
remember that about the time when Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain was trying to sup with the Devil with 
an umbrella instead of a long spoon, a German friend 
of mine (a Catholic, a gentleman, a Bavarian, and 
now interned far away) came into my room with a 
ready-written letter to a paper which he wanted me 


to sign : it suggested that the Czechs might be annexed © 


by the Germans, just as the Welsh had been annexed 
by the English. ‘ But my dear Albrecht,” I said to 
him, ‘‘ this was all seven hundred years ago.’’’ He 
looked at me ruefully and said: ‘I suppose we dre 
seven hundred years behind you.” 

And so they are, alas! And hence Dunkirk. 
And let us hope that when we have beaten them again, 
we may let them have butter but no guns. They 
aren’t fit to be trusted with firearms. Rifles can be 





THE ENTRANCE TO DUNKIRK HARBOUR, WITH (FOREGROUND) A RESCUE SHIP ALONGSIDE 
SHOWING THE TALL LIGHTHOUSE OF DUNKIRK, WITH CLOUDS OF SMOKE 
RISING ABOVE THE TOWN ON FIRE BEYOND. 


(Associated Press.) 


smuggled; but not aeroplanes or sub- 
marines or battleships. If our Government, 
after this war, has a little sense, Europe 
may have a little peace ; and the ordinary 
German, to his own satisfaction, may 
get out of Wagner and return to a quiet 
day's work and an evening with a pipe 
and a pint, listening to a band in a 
garden. One meets in London during 
these black-out evenings all sorts of people 
in uniform: Czechs, Poles, Frenchmen, 
Dutchmen, Norwegians : and the invariable 
question that these men ask, far away 
from their countries, is ' What can we do 
about the Germans?" The only answer 
is: ‘‘ Keep them. disarmed.” 

Meanwhile they force us to brave 
deeds which we haven't the slightest 
desire to perform. That very sentence, 
to a German, would sound like blasphemy. 
If only we could induce them to work 
their energies off in cricket. But I 
suppose they would go to the wicket, 
click their heels, and salute the umpire. 

The illustrations to this book are 
numerous, official, and good. But, good 
as they are, they depict a_ retreat; 
and we are not now in a retreating 
mood. Our backs, as the late Lord 
Haig said on a similar occasion, are to 
the wall: and I wish that Mr. Keble 
Chatterton would take an aeroplane 
to Greece. 
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THE MAN OF THE HOUR: GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL. 


THE BRITISH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 
FORCES ON DECEMBER 9 STARTED ACTIVE 


After facing Marshal Graziani’s huge forces in Libya for six months, the British 
Army of the Middle East, under General Wavell, struck suddenly at the Italians in 
the Western Desert at dawn on December 9. The first communiqué from G.H.Q., 
Cairo, announced: ‘Our forces are now in contact with the enemy on a broad 
front." A thousand prisoners were taken and fighting was proceeding in co-operation 
with units-of-the Royal Navy and the R.A.F. Appointed to the command in the 
Middle East in July 1939, comprising an Imperial Force of British, Australian, New 
Zealand, Indian, and Sudanese troops, Sir Archibald has a vast experience of the 





GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL, K.C.B., C.M.G., M.C., WHOSE 
OPERATIONS AGAINST ITALY’S LIBYAN ARMY. 


| East, and was Brigadier-General on the General Staff in Palestine in 1918. In October 

last year, at the signing of the Anglo-French Treaty with Turkey, he. flew with 
| General Weygand to Angora for talks with the Turkish General Staff. Son of the 
| late Major-General A. G. Wavell, C.B., Sir Archibald, who is fifty-seven years of 
| age, was educated at Winchester and Sandhurst, and entered the Army in 1901 in 
| the Black Watch. Sturdy in build, and urbane in manner, he is highly popular 
| with his men, who have the utmost confidence in him. Pictures of British troops 
| in Egypt appear on pages 760-761 and a map on page 762 (British Official Photograph.) 
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MIDDLE EAST TROOPS IN THE FIRST MAJOR 
BRITISH LAND OFFENSIVE AGAINST ITALY. 
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A COLUMN OF BRITISH TANKS ADVANCING ACROSS THE LIBYAN DESERT—A SCENE WHICH WORKING THE HELIOGRAPH: MEMBERS OF AN ENGLISH COUNTY REGIMENT AT 
MUST CORRESPOND TO THE ACTUAL ATTACK ON DECEMBER 9. f EXERCISE IN THE DESERT, WHERE OUR FORCES -HAVE HAD INTENSIVE TRAINING. 
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A EET SES Ea I I TT I TEI 
BRITISH ARMY EXERCISES IN THE WESTERN DESERT: NEW 2-POUNDER ANTI-TANK GUNS ON MANCEUVRES NEAR 
THE DESERT FOOTHILLS, BEYOND WHICH LIES THE “‘ TUTANKHAMEN” OR “ FARUK” LINE, FACING THE ITALIANS. 
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TWO LIGHT TANKS OF THE ARMY OF THE MIDDLE EAST~— WHICH S$ 
ITALIAN INVADING FORCES IN LIBYA UN DECEMBE 
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A COLUMN OF ROYAL AIR FORCE ARMOURED CARS BEING BROUGHT TO A STANDSTILL NEAR INDIAN TROOPS WITH THE MIDDLE EAST ARMY: A TANK-FIGHTING SQUAD 
A DESERT AERODROME BY FLAG SIGNALS. d 


ROCKY AND SCRUB-SCATTERED TERRAIN HURLING “ MOLOTOV COCKTAIL ” 
Pg > 
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The first major British offensive by land against Italy was launched in 
Northern Africa at dawn on December 9, when British forces in the Western 
Desert, in bigger scale operations than any yet carried out on this front, 
attacked at several points to the south of the port of Sidi Barrani, taking 
thei enemy completely by surprise. More than a thousand prisoners were 


taken, as well as the second-in-command: to an Italian General, who was | 
himself killed, while an entire Italian camp was captured. Co-operating with i 
the Middle East forces in the attack against the Italian invaders, who have _ | 
for months past been halted at Sidi Barrani, unable to advance further, i 
were units of the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force. Warships of the | 
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BRITISH FORCES IN EGYPT WHICH HAVE 
SUCCESSFULLY ATTACKED THE ITALIANS. 
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2 CLEANING DAY ON THE LIBYAN FRONT: THE CREWS OF TWO TANKS CAMPED NEAR SPARSE 





2 A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL CORPS OF SIGNALS TAKING DOWN A MESSAGE 


AT A WIRELESS LISTENING POST IN THE DESERT. ¥ SCRUB WORKING ON THEIR VEHICLES. 




















A BREN-GUN CREW ON ACTIVE SERVICE MANG@UVRES IN OPEN DESERT, WHICH, APART FROM THE EXCESSIVE SUMMEkK 4 
HEAT, HAS PROVED PERFECT TERRAIN FOR GUN-CARRIERS AND TANKS. + 
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WHICH STRUCK WITH CONSPICUOUS SUCCESS AGAINST THE 
DECEMBER 9-—-NEGOTIATING A SAND HUMMOCK. 5 
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\N INDIAN SOLDIER, CAMOUFLAGED BY SPARSE SCRUB VEGETATION IN THE SUN- ¢ } PICKING UP MESSAGES DROPPED BY AIRCRAFT FROM A WIRE BETWEEN POSTS-—-A METHOD 
DRENCHED WESTERN DESERT, PRACTISING WITH A LIGHT ANTI-TANK GUN. 3 ¢ OF AIR CO-OPERATION REMINISCENT OF THE LAST WAR. 
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Mediterranean Fleet shelled Italian positions along the coast road, while R.A.F. troops and Free French detachments took part. The whole right flank of the 


‘planes of the Middle East Command, working in close co-operation with the Italian Army is now threatened. Two pages of photographs of the British 
Army, machine-gunned and bombed the enemy throughout the day, con- forces in Northern Africa were published in our issue of June 22; while 


tinually harassing them and causing heavy damage to motor transport and scenes of the Italian advance in the autumn were illustrated on pages 458-9 
personnel. On December 10 Mr. Churchill revealed that British and Imperial | of our issue for October 12 last. (British Official Photographs.) 
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STRIKING AT ITALY IN EGYPT: THE OPERATIONS IN THE WESTERN DESERT. 
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AIR CO-OPERATION WITH THE BRITISH LAND FORCES IN EGYPT: R.A.F, BOMBERS 
FLYING HIGH ABOVE THE SANDY WASTES OF THE WESTERN DESERT, FURROWED 
BY THE WIND. 
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AT THE LIBYAN FRONTIER: A BRITISH ARMOURED CAR PASSING THROUGH THE ITALIAN 
BARBED WIRE, WHICH EXTENDS FOR 400 MILES OF DESERT, SOUTHWARDS FROM 


THE COAST. 
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WHERE GENERAL WAVELL STRUCK A RESOUNDING BLOW ON DECEMBER 9 AT ITALY’S INVADING ARMY IN NORTH AFRICA, THE FIRST DAY’S OFFENSIVE YIELDING IMPORTANT 


CAPTURES : A MAP OF THE EGYPTIAN COAST AND THE LIBYAN PLATEAU, 
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CONCEALING VITAL ARTILLERY POSTS FROM ITALIAN RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT: 
SCOTTISH SOLDIERS CAMOUFLAGING A GUN POSITION WITH WHITE NETTING IN AN 
ADVANCED POSITION IN THE WESTERN DESERT. 


The attack on December 9 on the Italian positions in the Western Desert by 
forces of the Middle East Command was accompanied by extensive British activity 
in the air. A special R.A.F. communiqué issued in Cairo the same evening stated 
that heavy damage was caused to motor transport and enemy personnel by con- 
tinuous bombing and machine-gun fire, while successful offensive patrols were 
carried out over our advancing troops. British mechanised units, which have been 
undergoing intensive desert training for months past, came into their own at last. 


SHOWING SIDI BARRANI AND THE SCENE OF THE BRITISH ADVANCE, 





A WELL-CAMOUFLAGED BREN GUN POST FLOODED BY AFRICA’S BLINDING SUNLIGHT— 
APPEARING IN MID-DESERT LIKE A GIGANTIC SPIDER’S WEB, OR THE “HILL” OF 
+SOME GIANT TERMITE. 


The panoramic map reproduced above (centre) shows the scene of the Italian 
thrust in September last along the coastline to Sidi Barrani, now countered by 
the successful surprise attack launched on the Italian forces in Northern Africa under 
General Wavell. In a statement in Cairo to British, American and Turkish war corre- 
Spondents, giving the first news of the British attack, less than four hours after it had 
started, the Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces said that the operations were on 
a scale larger than any yet initiated in Africa since the outbreak of the war. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: BRITISH TREASURY EXPERT. IN USS. 
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f MARSHAL BADOGLIO. GENERAL UGO CAVALLERO. ADMIRAL DOMENICO CAVAGNARI. ADMIRAL ARTURO RICCARDI. GENERAL BASTICO. 7 

“ Mussolini’s panic at the disasters which his policy has brought upon the Italian army and It is possible that Badoglio resisted both German and Fascist interferen with th 

navy is making him strike down all their chiefs,” stated the “Daily Telegraph” in a leading . well as Mussolini’s swashbuckling strategy, and he is known to have hal mere regard oy Ttaly 
article on December 9. Marshal Badoglio had hardly gone after the Albanian generals into than for Fascism. neral Cavallero, until lately Commander-in-Chief of the Italian forces 
retirement before General de Vecchi, the commander of the Dodecanese, was given permission in East Africa, has succeeded Marshal Badoglio as Supreme Commander. Admiral Cavagnari 
to join their company. Now the Duce has turned and rent the navy. Its Chief of Staff, Chief of the Italian Naval Staff is replaced by Admiral Arturo Riccardi. General Bastico, 

Z Admiral Domenico Cavagnari, and two other high officers of the fleet have been superseded... .” prominent in the Spanish war, has succeeded General de Vecchi, as Governor of the Dodecanese. 
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_# SIR FRANCIS NEWBOLT, K.C. * 
Died December 5 ; aged seventy-seven. 
An Official Referee in the Supreme 
Court from 1920 to 1936. Chancellor 
of the Dioceses of Exeter and Brad- 
ford, and Chairman of the Devon 
Quarter Sessions, 1920-36. Etcher 
and author of a number of works 
-7 relating to law, art and literature. 24 
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_/ 1IBUT..GEN. H. ALEXANDER. * 
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=/ CROWN PRINCE OLAF OF NORWAY STUDYING A PLAN DURING ~ hanghiies Sean) Cee Set — PRINCE BERNHARD, CHIEF LIAISON OFFICER BETWEEN DUTCH ~ 
RECENT EXERCISES OF THE NEW BRITISH ARMY. os pom det ns to General Auchinleck who FORCES AND THE BRITISH ARMY, AT THE WAR OFFICE. 

Nothing like the field exercises recently carried out by the new British has been appointed C.-in-C., India. On December 3 Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands, who is chief Maison 

Army has ever been seen before in wartime conditions. The Crown In command of the B.E.F. during Officer between the Netherlands Forces in this country and our own Forces, 

Prince of Norway, who is seen in our photograph studying a map of the the last days of the Dunkirk evacua- paid a visit to the War Office. In the picture reproduced above he is 
area of operations, with a Norwegian officer on his left, was among the tion. Commander of Ist Division seen on his arrival on the steps of the War Office building in Whitehall 

, large number of interested spectators. More than 40,000 men were engaged. * since 1938. a with General Van Oorschot. Z 
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a MAJOR-GEN. G. LE Q. MARTEL. “< SIR FREDERICK PHILLIPS, OF THE BRITISH TREASURY (LerT), WITH or M. JAN KUBELIK. ap te 
Appointed Commafider of the Royal Armoured i MR. HENRY MORGENTHAU, SECRETARY OF THE U.S. TREASURY. Died fe Pusan, Coneemer © i cae at pon | 
Corps, a new cops, t. ee Ore end Announcing the arrival in the United States by Atlantic Clipper on December 4 of Sir recitals since 1898, travelling through the whole § 
nee ne nage D <A r of Mechanization Frederick Phillips, Third Secretary of the British Treasury, Mr. Henty Morgenthau, United of Europe, America and Australia. Violinist of 
War Orhce 10637. Commander SOth (Northum- { States Secretary of the Treasury, stated that he expected discussions to take place of the the Royal Court of Rumania. Made his first 
brian) Division TA since 1999 Instructor at { whole problem of finance. In | gyn gma — —— = a lig & previous appearance in England in 1900 at the St. James's # 
-* Le . - : Vv i ‘ a ‘ by 
+ Staff College, Quetia, India, 1930-34. A. visit, Sir Frederick Phillips is seen conversing w orge 4 me igggg Bae Poe mearage Prague Conservation. ot 
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“FIGHTING FIT AND: FIT TO FIGHT”: BRITAIN’S NEW ARMY 


DRAWN BY OUR. SPECIAL WAR ARTIST, 
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Mo6i8 INFANTRY wITH 
ANTI-AIRCKAFT MACHING GUNS STpLe x e ae . 
ANC TRENCH-MORTARS PRESOING “ee oS be . | wo fs ‘wombat, 
“THROUGH RESI*TANCE FROM Ove - eat QQ =. oo, “ 
GOMGERS AND GROUND DEFENCES. ~ ee) AIR CO-OPERATION wiTH 
ws a SHockK TROOPS. ADVANCING 

CRvUISER TANKS OF AN 
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THE NEW BRITISH ARMY CREATED SINCE DUNKIRK CARRYING OUT COMPREHENSIVE EXERCISES UNDER ACTIVE SERVICE 
STAGES IN THE MANQCEUVRES, INCLUDING ADVANCE BY A MOTOR-CYCLIST 


wrote the special correspondent of | the woods or moving in line ahead along the roads. The great cruiser tanks, l 


a) 


‘One remarkable aspect of the exercise, 


‘“*The Times" in describing on December 6 ‘‘the most ambitious exercises in some of which smashed through the Germans at 50 m.p.h. on the Somme, 
the field that has ever taken place in this country" recently carried out by and the helmets, headphones, and leather garments Of their crews made a 
the new British Army, “‘ was that so little was to be seen of the forces scene that might have come out of a Wellsian world. Tanks of a smaller | 
engaged. The cavalry of the armoured division swiftly advanced in two main type were also used—-* Dutchmen’ they call them, because they were made | 
bodies, each on a three-regiment front, and within a few hours had seized for the Dutch Government—and reconnaissance was carried out in armoured 


their objectives. Now and again one would come upon them dispersed in cars. Behind this spearhead of steel moved the support group, composed 
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yl IN “THE MOST AMBITIOUS EXERCISES EVER CARRIED OUT.” 


grist, | CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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INFANTRY HAVING TAKEN OVER. GAL OBJECTIVE 4 

PREeviousSiX SE\ZEC BY TANKS anD <ON S011 CATER 

“THE POSITION BEING ISSUED witn THEE EREAT COATS 

AND HEAVY KIT, HAVING MADE & MARCH 
oe 35 MULES. 
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SERVICE CONDITIONS IN AN UNSPECIFIED REGION OF ENGLAND: A CONNECTED SERIES OF DRAWINGS SHOWING VARIOUS 
CYCLIST BATTALION, INFANTRY ATIACK, AND AIR CO-OPERATION WITH SHOCK TROOPS. 


r tanks, entirely of Canadian units, with mobile infantry and field guns, and a j “But, as usual, the sheer slogging of the exercise fell upon the main body 
Somme, Canadian squadron of *‘ Lysanders’ provided close support in the air. The | of the infantry who, although they moved up to the assembly area in their 
made a British armoured division was completely self-contained, and its make-up transport, then marched forty miles across country in less than a day and a 
smaller remarkably diverse. Bren carriers, scout cars, and fast trucks give the half. Evidently it is not for nothing that the motto of the division, mainly 
re made armoured brigades great mobility, but they fight on foot and as infantry. I! composed of county regiments, is * Fighting fit and fit to fight,’ and their 
armoured saw one example of a carrier jinking round a corner and winkling a village, fine bearing was particularly gratifying to the 


Corps commander.” With 
omposed as a major picturesquely described it,”” continued * The Times" correspondent. them were motor - cycle reconnaissance and 


machine - gun battalions. 
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THE NEW BRITISH ARMY IN FIELD EXERCISES “SOMEWHERE IN E 


Drawn FOR “ Tae ILLUSTRATED LONDON NeWs"” By OUR SPECIAL War ARTIS 


AN INCIDENT IN THE RECENT BRITISH ARMY FIELD EXERCISES IN WHICH 40,000 MEN WERE ENGAGED, PROCEEDINGS 
TROOPS, ARMED WITH “TOMMY”. GUNS, BOMBS AND RIFLES, SEIZING AN OBJECTIVE AT DAWN, A BRIDGEHEAD, AFTER COM 


The new British Army, largely created since Dunkirk, last week carried out | Sir Alan Brooke, accompanied by high Staff officers, who for two days of 
the most ambitious field exercises that have ever taken place at home. A watched various phases of the mancuvres. Swift-moving attack was the of 
force of over 40,000 men were engaged, with the object of studying the keynote of the Whole scheme. It was supposed that the Corps had ag 
handling of a corps in the attack, supported by an armoured division and disembarked and taken Over a line in front of a German motorised division. tha 
squadrons of Army co-operative aircraft in the guise of dive-bombers. The Speed in reaching Objectives was the keynote to the exercises, and the smooth sho 
exercises were performed under the eyes of the Commander-in-Chief, General working in the field of the intricate cogs of the most modern military machine tak 
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E IN ENGLAND”: SHOCK TROOPS SEIZING A BRIDGEHEAD AT DAWN. 


SPECIAL War ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM SKETCHES ON THE SPOT 


ee 


PROCEEDINGS BEING WATCHED BY SIR ALAN BROOKE, THE BRITISH 
0, AFTER COMMANDEERING THE CAR AND CHAUFFEUR OF CROWN PRINCE 
o days 


on the left under cover of an Army tank brigade and assistance from the air. 
was the of imaginary battles. The attack was begun at dawn on a 40-mile front An instance showing the energy of shock troops engaged occurred when a 
ps had against a succession of objectives 60 miles distant. Broadly, the plan was 


COMMANDER:‘IN-CHIEF: A DETACHMENT OF SHOCK 


OLAF OF NORWAY AT THE POINT OF A REVOLVER. 
of to-day were of greater importance to the authorities than the fighting 


division. 
smooth 
machine 


detachment of tough-looking soldiers, armed with “ tommy'’-guns, bombs and rifles, 
commandeered the car and chauffeur of Prince Olaf of Norway, and forced 
him at the revolver's point to take them to the bridgehead they seized. Captain de 
Grineau, who was with the troops at the time, has depicted this amusing incident. 


that an armoured division, supported by a squadron of close-support aircraft, 
should race ahead on the right flank to occupy a river line, which would be 
taken* over from them at night by a mobile division of infantry advancing 
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RoR a good many weeks now 

I have dealt in these articles 
with Egypt, the Mediterranean, 
and Greece. I had previously 
said all I had to say about the 
attacks upon this country, and 
there was little point in going 
over old ground again. Of late, 
however, there have been fresh 
developments which deserve attention. It is possible 
that they have some connection with events in the 
Near and Middle East. Hitler may well consider 
that the best service he can render to his ally is to 
intensify his attack upon the home base of their 
common adversary. Still more important—for one 
cannot suppose that Mussolini’s troubles in themselves 
cause him to lose any sleep at night—he may hope to 
delay the aggrandisement of our Mediterranean forces 
until his own projects in these regions have developed. 
If, as I have previously suggested, he would prefer 
not to undertake a great campaign there until the 
spring, then it is obviously to his advantage to pre- 
vent us reinforcing the theatre of war during the 
winter. The obvious means are attack on British 
shipping, industries, and ports. A ship sunk, even in 
the Atlantic, might have been destined to make its next 
voyage with tanks and guns to Egypt. Half-built 
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but surely it were worth while to make yet another 
effort after bringing on semi-paralysis by bombing. 
Then the rest could be carried out at leisure, and he 
would be supreme master of a realm greater than 
that of Charlemagne or Charles V. or Napoleon. 
And even if things were not to go precisely as planned, 
every step nevertheless would lead in the right direc- 
tion; every successful blow against Great Britain 
this winter would make the turn east easier when 
the good weather came round. It would do no harm 
if those wretched Italians exhausted themselves to 
some extent in Greece, provided they pulled them- 
selves together soon, and surely they could be relied 
upon to do that. If not, he would, he supposed, 
have to do something for them. The incompetence 
of allies was no new tribulation to Germany. Mean- 
while, no doubt, there was an unpleasant new spirit 
in the Balkans. That, however, might be cured on 


NAZI GERMANY: 
THE GERMAN ATTACK ON BRITAIN. 
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houses. But it was all one phase. 
The second phase was the night 
bombardment of London. If Iam 
asked whether or not the enemy 
attacked military objectives, I 
should say that he aimed roughly 
at the railways and roads radiating 
from the centre of the capital, 
though he did not hit them as often 
as even rather poor bombers might have been expected 
to, given the total number of bombs dropped, which 
was colossal. I should add that a great proportion 
of his bombing appeared to be of a random nature. 
As all the world knows, horrible damage was done, 
great suffering was caused, and there was also con- 
siderable loss of life, though this was altogether 
disproportionate to the strength of the attack. Yet 
London carried on. I do not think citizens of the 
United States, the Empire, even of Eire and Northern 
Ireland, realise how well London carried on; I know 
such letters as I receive suggest to me that the impres- 
sion of our damage and dislocation formed by the 
senders is far worse than the reality. And I can declare 
upon my honour that since the new phase began a 
considerable number of people of all classes and types 
have said to me: “‘ I wish they ’d go on bombing us. 
We can stand it, and it does less harm here than in 
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GERMANY’S UNRESTRICTED WARFARE ON SHIPPING! A GRAPH SHOWING 


BRITISH AND WORLD MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES IN 1939-40, WITH THE CORRESPONDING FIGURES FOR 


1917-18. BRITISH MERCHANT SHIPPING TONNAGE IN 1939 WAS ABOUT 20,500,000, PRACTICALLY IDENTICAL WITH THAT OF I9gI4. 


The graph above shows that German sinkings of British merchant ships took a sudden sharp rise 
in May of this year, and climbed steeply in the autumn to.over 300,000 tons a month. In Aptil 1917, 
British losses reached a peak of 545,000 tons, and world losses 881,500 tons. They dropped almost to 


aircraft destroyed in a raid on a factory might have 
had the same destination; and even if the factory 
were not hit, the increased weight of the assault might 
lead our authorities to hesitate whether to send those 
particular aircraft to Egypt or to keep them at home 
and form some new squadrons in order to increase 
our defensive strength. Food for this country 
destroyed in dock or store might have to be replaced 
by more food carried in a vessel which we had hoped 
to turn over to the eastern service. 

Besides all this, it must be remembered that 
victory over the United Kingdom would be far more 
decisive than victory in the Mediterranean. What- 
ever other accusations may be made against me, my 
readers will assuredly acquit me of having ever under- 
rated the importance of our Middle East Command ; 
but it is none the less apparent that we might just 
contrive, with the aid of America and of India and 
the Singapore base, to carry on the struggle without 
Egypt and the Suez Canal. If Britain were conquered, 
the effect would be far more disgstrous. Only that 
ditch to cross, Hitler may have thought, and all the 
worst troubles would be over. True, he had not 
succeeded in crossing it in the space of six months, 


the banks of the Thames, the Mersey, the Avon, and 
Southampton Water, as well as on the Danube. 
Perhaps this reconstruction may be thought far- 
fetched. In any case, I am less concerned with 
defending it than with examining the present nature 
of the attack upon Great Britain, which is obviously 
the result of a concerted policy, whether that which 
I have suggested or not. The third phase of the air 
battle at home has begun. The first, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, consisted on the enemy’s side in 
massed raids carried out by day. .They suffered 
crushing defeat, a defeat which may be remembered 
in history as one of the decisive battles of the world. 
This offensive was not readily abandoned. The 
enemy persisted in it, introducing all sorts of tactical 
variations, some of them extremely ingenigus. They 
had the effect of somewhat decreasing the proportion 
of the German losses to British, which in the first 
stages were fantastic, but they brought the enemy 
no nearer to success. There were various secondary 
interludes in this period; there was, we may for 
instance recall, a moment when the enemy’s chief 
activity was despatching single aircraft all over the 
country to drop bombs in villages and on country 


zero shortly before the Armistice of 1918. The last three months’ losses are below those at the end 
of 1917, when the U-boat menace was recognised to be well in hand, and far below the peak period 
of 1917. The months of September-December are bracketed, as the present war started September 3, 1939. 


some of the other places.’ Whether or no they are 
correct in the latter respect I am not prepared to say, 
but the statement is sufficient tribute to their spirit. 

The new phase consists, of course, in mass night 
bombing of industrial cities and ports: Bristol, 
Southampton, Coventry, Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
some others. Again, there has been little pretence 
of seeking definite targets, but it is obvious that in a 
smallish city like Coventry, and even one bigger, like 
Bristol, where a large proportion of the population 
lives by work in factories or docks, the chances of 
hitting industrial targets are somewhat increased. 
It has also been suggested that the enemy thought 
the citizens of these other towns might be morally 
affected more easily than those of London. There is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that this is the 
case. There is such a thing as a civic spirit, as opposed 
to personal or general community spirit, and it is 
possible that some of our cities possess it in higher 
degree than others, but London has no special superi- 
ority in this respect.. Unfortunately, we have not 
found a reply to this method, and the smallness of 
the targets selected by the enemy does not result in 
our night fighters obtaining any more striking results 

; , [Continued overleaf 
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THE TRIUMPHANT GREEK ADVANCE IN ALBANIA: SOME IMPORTANT SITES. 
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THE ALBANIAN FRONTIER ON LAKE OCHRIDA, NOW IN CORNER OF POGRADETZ, ON THE SHORE OF LAKE 
REEK HANDS. HEAVY FIGHTING HAS TAKEN PLACE HERE. OCHRIDA, NOW IN THE 
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THE CENTRE OF ALBANIA, ELBASAN, AN ITALIAN BASE, 
HANDS OF THE GREEKS. THREATENED’ BY GREEK FORCES FROM POGRADETZ 


HE fall of Santi 

Quaranta, Italy’s 
southern Albanian sea 
base, on December 6, 
from which the enemy 
hurriedly retreated 
north, with the Greeks 
on their heels, was 
followed on Decem- 
ber 8 by the capture of 
Argyrokastro, the 
enemy strategic base, 
after a brilliant en- 
circling movement. 
Thus within two days 
Italy’s two most im- 
portant positions in 
the south were in 
Greek hands. Immense 
rejoicings were held in 
Athens, and the British 
Legation was besieged 
by cheering crowds, 
recognising the work 
of the R.A.F. In Argy- 
rokastro, the beautiful 
and most important 
town in the south, 
liberation from the 
Italian yoke was cele- 
brated by a solemn 
Te Deum in the 
cathedral. In the 
northern sector, from 
Pogradetz, Greek 
troops, fighting amid 
heavy snowfalls, } 
steadily drove back _ rian 

[Continued below. 4 THE PORT OF SANTI QUARANTA, ITALY’S SOUTHERN SEA BASE, WHICH FELL ON DECEMBER 6, THE GREEKS, ON ENTERING, FOUND A DAMAGED 
% ITALIAN DESTROYER, BOMBED BY THE R.A.F., MUNITIONS AND MANY SUPPLIES. (Wide World.) 
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THE MOTOR ROAD BETWEEN ELBASAN AND POGRA 
DETZ, THE SCENE OF BITTER FIGHTING. 
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ITALY'S CHIEF PORT IN ALBANIA : DURAZZO, ¥ 

TOWARDS WHICH ITALIANS ARE RETREATING. i 
Z 


\ TYPICAL STREET SCENE IN ARGYROKASTRO, OCCUPIED 4%] ; i GENERAL 


VIEW OF ARGYROKASTRO. ITS CAPTURE 
ON DECEMBER 8—AFTER FIERCE FIGHTING. 


MARKED A GREAT STRATEGIC VICTORY 
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Continued. 


Continued. 
the enemy on Elbasan, now seriously threatened. Albanian oe PO ee ee 
territory now in Greek hands embraces one-quarter of the siieas th. Gein Gay Hediien Gasiedl Gael adh ad teeen’e 
country, and includes Albenis’s richest ares, ens - way. Speaking on the subject in the House of Commons 
well as the valley of Argyrokastro, the most fertile in the da Waestalbie 30, and Welealon ta 6 eeolacsed tactler olfenaies 
Balkans. Our —— econ a ee ee in Libya, Mr. Churchill said : * The part played by the R.A.F 
of the main strategic sites in the news. . 


in Greek victories has been most important, and we have 
when they captured Santi Quaranta, were ghey a THE MOTOR ROAD WEST OF ELBASAN LEADING To {% received the warmest expressions of gratitude from the 
ported by the R.A.F., which had bombed an Italian THE CAPITAL, TIRANA, AND THE PORT OF DURAZZo, ; Greek King and Government.’ 

[Continued opposite ‘ 
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than when the target was represented by the vast 
area of Greater London. I had hoped that we should 
have done better in countering the night bomber, 
without ever, as my readers may remember, having 
been very optimistic that a way would be found to 
get rid of his menace altogether. Meanwhile, night 
taiding of the capital did not cease, but it was on a 
smaller scale. 
Obviously it would be much more effective if the 
enemy kept up his attack on the same scale against 
London while extending it to these other cities. It is 
hard to believe that he would not do so if he could. 
The inference, therefore, is that he is pretty nearly 
“all out ’’—taking into account the reserves which 
prudence demands he should always keep in hand for 
action against ourselves, and the still larger reserves 
which it is extremely doubtful that he will ever engage 
while the Russian Air Force remains in being. What 
is the limiting factor ? 
Not, I should suppose, 
numbers of aircraft. If 
not, it must be either 
desire to conserve oil, 
at least for the present, 
or shortage of pilots. 
On the whole, I should 
think the latter was a 
more probable explana- 
tion than the former. I 
have at least reason to 
believe that some of the 
German bombing crews 
have been having a 
pretty hard time of it 
of late. 

Just before this new 

phase in the air war 
had begun, the enemy 
suddenly increased the 
force of his submarine 
campaign against our 
shipping. In the early 
days of the war, the 
submarine was to a large 
extent fought down, and 
a number of optimistic 
persons seem to have 
believed that it -would 
never again create a 
serious threat. I always 
had a feeling that Hitler 
had called off the sur- 
vivors of his submarine 
fleet with the object of 
employing it, together 
with the new craft which 
he has been steadily 
building, when times 
were more propitious. 
More propitious they 
have been since the 
collapse of France, which 
added numerous good 
Atlantic bases to those 
already available on the 
Norwegian coast ; but it 
is more recently that 
Hitler has begun his 
heavier campaign. And 
though submarines 
represent the most 
powerful weapon in this 
war against’ British 
shipping, they are not 
the sole weapon. 
Simultaneously, at least 
two surface commerce 
raiders have slipped out 
into the Atlantic, and 
though they are prob- 
ably fated to be sunk 
or scuttled —since in 
winter they have little 
chance of getting back 
through Arctic waters— 
they may do _ very 
serious damage before 
they are rounded up. ; 
Nor is this all. Long-range bombers are operating 
also hundreds of miles out into the Atlantic, and they 
too are claiming their victims. When a Minister spoke 
the other day of a similarity between the present 
situation and that of April 1917, the general public 
was not as impressed as it would have been had it 
recalled that that month represented the peak of 
destruction caused by the U-boat campaign in the 
last war. And that was a period when some members 
of the Government, and even of the fighting Services, 
considered that there was a very severe risk of our 
being defeated by submarine warfare alone. 

It was, of course, the introduction of the convoy 
system which staved off the menace in 1917. This 
time we started with that system in use, and very 
effective it was so long as the German submarines 


And that is in itself very remarkable. . 


in the south-west, and Queenstown, in the south (shown underlined in our map). 


were confined to North Sea and Baltic bases, and 
we had the whole of the French Navy to assist us. 
This winter it has obviously been less effective. All 
the best brains, including those of the Prime Minister, 
who adds the co-ordination of the three Services to 
his other tasks, and has had unexampled experience 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, are being devoted 
to the problem of defeating the commerce raider, 
especially the submarine. The solution will not, 
I expect, take the form of a substitute for the convoy 
system, but rather of a novel or strengthened form 
of it, perhaps allied with certain new technical devices. 
The less speculation there is on this subject the better. 
But there can be no harm in my saying that I con- 
sider the submarine war to involve greater danger 
than the night bombing, and the discovery of some 
form of panacea to be a more urgent task. It is 
also obvious that we require more ships to replace 


GERMANY’S UNRESTRICTED WAR ON BRITISH MERCHANT SHIPPING BY U-BOATS AND BOMBERS OPERATING FROM FRENCH BASES : 
ATLANTIC APPROACHES TO BRITAIN, SHOWING THE MAIN AREA OF GERMAN ATTACK. 

On November 5 last, the Prime Minister, in the House of Commons, admitting the seriousness of U-boat sinkings in the Atlantic approaches, deplored the fact that we could 
not use the coasts of Eire to protect cur shipping, “a most heavy and grievous burden,” said Mr. Churchill, “ which ought never to have been placed on our shoulders.” 
Until April 1938, when they were voluntarily handed back to Mr. de Valera, the Royal Navy had the use of harbours in Lough Swilly, in the north of Ireland, Berehaven, 


those which we have lost, not only for the purpose of 
cross-Atlantic traffic, but also to keep up and expand 
the force in the Middle East, as well as more warships 
to convoy them to their destinations. And there is really 
only one source from which these warships and cargo- 
boats can come in sufficient numbers—the United States. 

We have already obtained from this source upwards 
of 150 vessels, including the much-talked-of and in- 
finitely welcome destroyers. It appears that there 
are at least another fifty warships dating from the 
last war which could be made serviceable by recon- 
ditioning. We should be glad to see some more of 
them. The question of cargo-boats is much more 
difficult, because we are in need of a considerably 
greater number of them, whereas the number which 
could be handed over without serious interference 


—_— —— 


with the trade of the United States is probably smaller. 
Whatever we want, it seems to be most important 
that we should ask for it frankly—and quickly. 
Neither the Executive nor the new. Congress, nor 
the people of the United States themselves are in 
any mood for vague generalities. America is pre- 
pared even to make heavy sacrifices for our tause, 
partly from the generosity of her spirit and her detes- 
tation of all that Nazi Germany stands for, partly 
because she realises the services which we are render- 
ing her. If we can prove to her that something which 
it lies in her power to throw into the scales is absolutely 
vital to us, she is likely to provide it, even at consider- 
able cost to herself. But some of these things take 
time to discuss, particularly any question of loans 
or credits, because that is a matter in which Congress 
is inclined, not unreasonably, to be Critical and at all 
events to make its authority felt. Therefore let us be 





A MAP OF THE 


Sir John Anderson, on. December 4, in Parliament, stated that the Prime Minister person- 

ally was taking charge of measures to defeat the U-boat menacg and the enemy bombers operating on our sea lines. Lorient, the French naval base On the coast Of Brittany, 

principal “nest” of U-boats, was again severely bombed on December 8 and fifteen fires were counted in one part of the naval station alone, and others by the submarine 

re-fuelling wharves. Brest also underwent a severe battering, described by an observer as being like a huge blacksmith’s forge. On December 10 the submarine base at 

Lorient was again bombed and a strong force of British bombers flew across western France and plastered the great port of Bordeaux, which the enemy are using as another 

submarine base, where they operated for over two and a half hours with reported shattering results. Our map shows the principal sea-bases, Lorient, Brest, etc., used by 
German submarines in their unrestricted sea warfare. Bordeaux lies, of course, South of Lorient. (Copyright George Philip and Sen, Lid.) 


frank and waste no time. It is equally important to 
realise that it is no good asking for what the United 
States cannot or will not give. No urging on our 
part is likely to induce her to enter the war. I myself 
had expected-that she would have done so before now, 
but the decision, if it ever comes, must be made by 
herself, and it is useless to importune her, while pro- 
paganda in that direction is likely to have an effect 
precisely opposite to that which it is intended to 
produce. If the war goes on long enough, few, least 
of all shrewd American judges, can doubt that the 
United States will be in it. But the country will 
then come in because it has made up its Own mind 
todo so. Meanwhile, so far as the “ Battle of Britain "’ 
is concerned, America can give us most of the help . 
we need without taking that final plunge. 
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NAZI 


BOMBED BUILDINGS NEAR WINDSOR CASTLE: ALTHOUGH DAMAGE WAS DONE TO THE 


CASTLE GROUNDS, THE HISTORIC EDIFICE ITSELF WAS UNTOUCHED. 
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TOTAL WAR: GERMANY’S LATEST “MILITARY OBJECTIVES”! 


ages 


GREENWICH OBSERVATORY STRUCK IN A RECENT RAID: THE FAMOUS TELESCOPE, 


ALIHOUGH BLOWN OFF ITS STAND, WAS NOT SERIOUSLY DAMAGED. 
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THE WELL-KNOWN CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, BRISTOL, 
COMPLETELY BURNED OUT FOLLOWING RECENT NIGHT- 





BRISTOL’S LANDMARKS DESTROYED BY NAZI VANDALS: THE TEMPLE CHURCH 
COMPLETELY GUTTED BY INDISCRIMINATE BOMBING. 


Addressing a mass meeting of German arms workers on December 10, Hitler 
said: “I wanted to attack only military objectives—to fight soldiers, not women 
and children.” The above pictures, mainly of churches, provide their own evidence 
of the Nazi method of making war on “ military objectives.” During past weeks, 
the German Luftwaffe, having discovered that the City of London and the morale 
of its people were not so easily to be destroyed, has turned its attention elsewhere. 





WRECKED BY NAZI BOMBS: A CENTURIES-OLD SOUTHAMPTON 
CHURCH STRUCK DURING A HEAVY NIGHT RAID, THE DURING THE RAID OF DECEMBER 8—CLAIMED BY 
BOMBING ATTACKS ON THE CITY. SPIRE WAS ENTIRELY DESTROYED. , 


ANOTHER OF LONDON’S MANY CHURCHES BOMBED 


THE NAZIS AS THE HEAVIEST YET ON LONDON. 
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ANOTHER BRISTOL LOSS: THE ANCIENT DUTCH HOUSE, A FAMOUS RELIC, SEVERELY 


DAMAGED IN A RECENT GERMAN BOMBING ATTACK, 


Coventry, Bristol and Southampton are among those cities and towns which have 
suffered with London from the German Air Blitzkrieg, and stand in the roll of 
honour of those who have stood up to savage barbarity undismayed. It has 
furthermore been revealed that the noble and historic edifice of Windsor Castle 
itself has been wanitonly attacked; oil bombs fell on the bowling-green and on 
the cricket ground, but fortunately no damage was done to the historic fabric 
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WAR EVENTS: FRENCH ’PLANES AT MARTINIQUE; H.M.S. “ CARNARVON CASTLE.” 





H.M, AUXILIARY CRUISER ‘‘ CARNARVON CASTLE” (21,222 TONS), WHICH SUCCESSFULLY 
PUT TO FLIGHT A NAZI SURFACE RAIDER NORTH-EAST OF MONTEVIDEO. 


On December 5, H.M.S. ‘‘Carnarvon Castle” gave chase to a fast and heavily-armed German raider. 
The enemy, which refused to accept close action and disapy eared under a smoke-screen, was seen to 


be settling down by the stern. The ‘Carnarvon Castle” suffered some casualties, but the damage 
to the ship, though “somewhat spectacular,” was mainly superticial. While undergoing repair «t 
Montevideo, she has been fitted with plates from the scuttled “ Admiral Graf Spee.” (Sport and General.) 





KING MICHAEL WITH HIS 
OF RUMANIA, AT ‘JASSY, 


MOTHER, PRINCESS HELEN 
THE CAPITAL OF MOLDAVIA, 


Since Rumania fell into the hands of the Nazis, the Rumanian Royal 
Family has once again been scattered. King Michael remains in 
Bucharest, a puppet in the hands of General Antonescu and his Nazi 
advisers ; his mother, Princess Helen has taken refuge once more in 
(Associated Press.) 


torpedoed by a U-boat. 
Florence. 
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FRENCH AIRCRAFT AT MARTINIQUE: ONE OF THE U.S. MANUFACTURED 'PLANES, THE 
SUBJECT OF MUCH CONTROVERSY, IN THE HANDS OF FRENCH SAILORS, (Wide World.) 


Almost immediately after the collapse of France and her inability to withstand German pressure, 
the question of about 100 American-made cive-bombers and fighters and the Air Arm Carrier 
“ Béarn”’ in Martinique began to emerge into an international question of importance. The 
British Government, uncertain as to the motives inspiring the authorities who had accepted the 
Vichy Government, were reported to be watching; developments but withdrew ‘Continued below. 





THE FRENCH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER AT FORT DE FRANCE, MARTINIQUE, WHERE 
SHE HAS BEEN SINCK SHORTLY BEFORE THE FALL OF FRANCE. (ASsocialed Press.) 


Continued.) when American warships appeared. Efforts by the American Government to induce 

the Martinique authorities to return them to the United States, since France was no longer a 

belligerent Power, proved fruitless. On December 9 the American President, Mr. Roosevelt, 

inspecting sites for new naval and air bases in the West Indies, visited Martinique in the cruiser 
“ Tuscaloosa.”” where he was engaged in discussions with the authorities. 


* pEARN ’ 


THE CREW OF A_ TORPEDOED BRITISH FREIGHTER 
RESCUED BY A NEWLY-ACQUIRED U.S. 


The United States destroyers, recently acquired by Britain and drafted into the Royal Navy, and the ships of the Royal Canadian 
Navy, are now playing a réle of 
picture above one of the recently acquired destroyers is seen with a boat-load of shipwrecked seamen 
The men had been afloat for thirteen hours before they were rescued. 
survivors of a merchant ship brought alongside a Canadian destroyer are being helped on board. (Top 


SEVEN CANADIAN SURVIVORS OF THE “‘ JERVIS BAY” AT AN EASTERN CANADIAN 
PORT, WHERE THEY WERE CONVEYED BY ONE OF THE SHIPS IN THE CONVOY, 
Sixty-five survivors of the “ fas Bay,” picked up by a Swedish freighter, were landed at an 


eastern Canadian port. It will be recalled that on November 5, a large ~agg / warship attacked 
H.M. Armed Cruiser “‘ Jervis Bay” and her convoy of thirty-eight ships. it herself early in 


the action by 1I1-in. shells, she fought on to the end, effectively holding the enemy’s fire and 
enabling thirty-three of her convoy to escape. (Wide World.) 


A CANADIAN DESTROYER WITH THE BOATS .OF A _ TOR- 


DESTROYER. PEDOCED MERCHANT SHIP, WHOSE CREW SHE HAS RESCUED, 


reatly increased importance in the convoying and protection of merchant shipping. In our left-hand 

rom a British freighter 

In the Ma pate picture the 
and Keystone.) 





- CANDLE - POWER 


THE NEW SECRET “ BILLION MAGNESIUM FLASH - BOMB RELEASED 


BY THE U.S. AIR CORPS FOR THE USE OF BRITAIN. 


This remarkable American Air Force flash-bomb is described by an American pilot as 
extra hour of daylight to a country at war.” Exploded at night from a 
a photographic flash-bulb, vividly lighting up a five-mile area. The bomb-flash acts on the photo 
electric cell in the "plane. trippine a camera-shutter, so that a photograph is taken automatically 
Photographs taken by means of the flash-bomb appeared on page 733 of our last week's issue. (4.P.) 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR: DESERT DEFENCES, DOGS SEEK RAID VICTIMS. 


PERFECTING BRITISH DEFENCES IN THE WESTERN DESERT : 
A HUGE CEMENT-MIXING PLANT AT WORK. 


Men of the Royal Engineers are continually working to strengthen 

and perfect our defences in the Western Desert. is enormous 

cement-mixing plant, breaking the desert silence with its clattering 

noise, plays an essential part in the birth of each new British outpost, 
making things ever more difficult for the enemy. 











FOOTBALL CARRIES ON DURING AN “‘ ALERT”: A TRAINED 
OBSERVER ACTS AS “SPOTTER” WHILE A MATCH PROCEEDS. 


The previous ban on football during the “ Alert’ periods has now 

removed. Play will go on unless danger is imminent, when the 
signal to take cover will be given by qualified observers, who are on 
duty during all matches. So far the removal of the ban has not shown 


a tendency to increase “ gates” to any extent. 


REGULATION AIR 
COLLAR. 


AFTER A VISIT TO BERLIN BY BRITISH BOMBERS: 


UP THE DEBRIS. A SCENE IN NORTH BERLIN, 


Unlike the British, the Government of the Reich calls upon civilians to clean up the débris caused 
Everybody is required to get down to the task with shovels and 
In the scene above a squad is at work, while 
others stand about the pavement watching with curiosity the devastation caused by a British bomb. 


by a raid of R.A.F. bombers. 
brooms, and to clear away the accumulated rubbish. 


It is reported that the Berliners’ morale is by no means high under raids. 


THE NEW WINTER COAT FOR THE W.A.A.F., 
BLUE 
IT REACHES TO JUST BELOW THE KNEES. 


FORCE 


CIVILIANS COMPELLED TO CLEAR 


PLOUGHING ITS WAY THROUGH CLOUDS OF SAND: 
A BRITISH TRUCK MOVES UP TO A FORWARD POSITION. 


Almost obscured by a cloud of soft sand, a skilful Army driver 
ploughs a difficult way along an ill-defined, sometimes obliterated 
track, moving his truck up to a forward position in the Western 
Desert. Here there are no white lines to guide the driver, and 
he must possess a high degree of skill and sense of direction. 


CHECKING UP WITH THE NOTICE BOARD: AN R.A.P. 
CADET MAKES CERTAIN OF HAVING HIS FULL KIT. 


R.A.F. cadets are very adequately equipped at their initia! training 
centres, receiving, as the notice-board announces above, a great- 
coat, jacket, two pairs of trousers, cap, shirts, collars, and boots 
After they have drawn their kit, each cadet must check over his 
issue, as once outside, no deficiencies can be remedied. 


MADE OF 


WITH DEEP TURN-UP 


DOGS AS A.R.P. HELPERS: DOGS NOW BEING TRAINED ON THE LINES OF THE ALPINE 
ST. BERNARDS TO SEARCH FOR CASUALTIES, 


Colonel E. H. Richardson and his wife are training dogs to rescue wounded people in bombed 

buildings, to carry messages under gunfire, and to act as sentries and patrols. These dogs are 

being sent to aircraft factories and civil defence workers at the rate of fifteen a month, and should 

be of the greatest possible use in the work for which they are trained. Like the Swiss S:. Bernard, 
these dogs search for and find injured people. 
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TWO THOUSAND INSECT SPECIES FOUND IN BALTIC AMBER. 











By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘“* The Courtship of Animals,” “‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


\. = the world was young, ‘ Baltic Amber” 
was shrouded in a halo of mystery which 
helped not a little to persuade men that it possessed 
magical properties. Pliny, nearly. 2000 years ago, 
held that a necklace of amber beads protected the 
wearer against secret poisoning, sorcery, and the evil 
eye! To-day these manifold virtues with which amber 
was endowed no longer hold sway among us, but I 


believe that a piece is sometimes worn as a charm. 
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1. A PIECE OF BALTIC AMBER—WITHIN WHICH A VERY 

PERFECT SPECIMEN OF A_ SPIDER IS ENCLOSED. IT 

HAS BEEN FASHIONED INTO A CHARM TO WEAR ROUND 
THE NECK TO WARD OFF RHEUMATISM. 

A hole has been drilled at one corner, probably for a piece of ribbon 

to suspend the charm. By the. aid of a lens fine hairs along the legs, 
as well as the claws at their tips, can be seen. 


against rheumatism! From the Baltic coast the 
earliest traders -of prehistoric times carried amber 
beads to various parts of Europe, following what were 
known as the ‘‘ amber routes.’’ But Nature herself 
besides, so to speak, took a hand in its distribution, 
for submarine currents from the amber coast of the 
Baltic carried fragments of varying size to our eastern 
coast, from Yorkshire to Suffolk. 

It is not, perhaps, by any means 
generally realised that the term 
“amber” is used to describe the 
fossilised exudation of conifers. We 
can see it in its fresh state oozing 
from trees of many different species 
in our woodlands to-day. The process 
of mineralisation ranged: during the 
whole of the Tertiary Era, from the 
Eocene right up to the deposits of 
the Norfolk forest-bed, thus covering 
tens of thousands of years. Further- 
more, it is to be noted that the term 
‘amber ”’ should perhaps be applied 
only to the fossilised gum, or “‘ resin,” 
which exudes from, coniferous trees of 
the genus Pinus, which, on the com- 
pletion of its mineralisation, has 
become transformed from the original 
soft resin into the hard, brittle 
substance we call “ succinite.’’ Two 
other forms of amber have been - 
described—Gedanite and Glessite, but 
nothing seems to be known of the 
trees which furnished this substance. 

Amber of one kind or another has 
been gleaned from widely different 
areas of the world, apart from Europe. 
It has been obtained from Siberia, 
Saghalien, North America and Mexico, 
Greenland, Burma and Japan. But 
none of these varieties of amber, 
I believe, presents the precious 
qualities of the form known as 
** succinite,"” which is formed by the woody tissues 
of cohiferous trees and in greatest abundance by 
Pinus succinifer, which became extinct during the 
Oligocene epoch. Half a century ago fine specimens 


ENCLOSING 


3. A NUGGET OF AMBER-——-THE 
TWO ANTS 


of amber, picked up on the beach and polished to 
show .its beautiful colouring and clouding, were to be 
purchased at a jeweller’s shop in Aldeburgh, on the 
Suffolk coast, which may, for all I know, be there 
still. If it is, its stock must be getting very low, 
for the beds from which such treasures were obtained 
are by now almost, if not quite, exhausted. 

The history of the amber trade is one of the oldest 
in the world, extending back, as I have said, to pre- 
historic days. But the commercial value of amber to-day 
is not great. It is still used for ornaments, the mouth- 
pieces of pipes and cigarette-holders, and by Mohami- 
medans to burn as incense. Its perfume is indeed, 
I believe, judged by amber merchants as a test for 
true amber, for it should burn with a _ biack 
smoke yielding a pleasant aroma. A varnish was 
extracted from succin- 
ite, as well as copal 
and dammar— also 
obtained from amber 
—by the early Flemish 
paintersand the makers 
of Cremona violins. 
The copal-gum of East 
Africa, and the Kauri 
resin, or dammar, 
of New Zealand, bear 
a close resemblance to 
succinite, and are often 
mistaken for it. The 
copal resin, however, 
is not formed by a 
conifer but by a tree 
which belongs to the 
same family as our 
laburnum-tree. 

The real interest, 
however, for most of 
us, probably begins at 
the point where, some 
millions of years ago, 
amber was “in the 
making.’’ That is to 
say, when, in the form 
of a treacle-like syrup, 
it oozed from the 
exposed surfaces of 
broken boughs of the 
various species of 
conifers. Insects of all 
kinds gathered to this 
promised feast of sweetness; but, alas, it too often 
proved a death-trap, for their legs were soon held 
fast, and presently, exhausted by fruitless struggles 





to escape, they sank deeper still, and finally 
were completely enclosed. About two thousand 
different species of insects, as well as spiders 
and the small crustacea of the woodlands, such as 


FOSSILISED EXUDATION OF CONIFERS—SEEN FROM THE SIDE, 
(LEFT), TWO-FLIES (CENTRE), AND WHAT SEEMS TO BE A SMALL 
* wWoopD-LousE.” 


The flies cannot be identified, but the ants appear to be of the genus Aphenogasier. 


* pill-beetles,” have been found in the Baltic ambers 
dating from the Oligocene epoch alone. Wasps, bees, 
and ants are fairly abundant in these records. Some 
of the smaller species of moths and their caterpillars, 
“clear wings ” (Sesia) and ‘‘ Noctuid”’ moths, as well 
as hawk-moths, have also been found here, but 
butterflies are rare. : 

Among these insects are some which should receive 
special mention. The small beetle of the family 
Pausside is one of these. Little is known of its 
habits save that it is to be sought for in the nests of 
ants, where it leads a partly parasitic life. Perchance 
in those early Oligocene days it led a more creditable 
life above ground! This group, including nearly 300 
species, is remarkable for the strangely varied forms 
of the antenna which, with other parts of the body, 





2. A LUMP OF POLISHED BALTIC AMBER CONTAINING A VERY PERFECTLY PRESERVED MOTH, 
THE SPECIES OF WHICH, HOWEVER, IS NOT IDENTIFIABLE—THE FIGURE (Top) SHOWING 


THE MOTH ENLARGED. 


Moths of the smaller species are not uncommon in amber, but butterflies are rare, perhaps because they Seek 
their nectar from open flowers and by daylight. (Photographs by Harold Bastin.) 


exudes a secretion. Its presence, isolated and embedded 
in amber, requires an explanation not yet discovered. 
Butterflies are rare in amber, because they seek their 
nectar from open flowers and by 
daylight; but moths are not un- 
commonly found. Strangely enough, 
there is yet another parasitic species 
which has been found in this Oligocene 
amber, and also remarkable for its 
extremely small size. This is one of 
the ‘“‘ fairy-flies’’ (Mymar), which, 
after the fashion of its tribe, lays its 
eggs in the eggs of other insects. 
When this tiny malefactor found its 
last resting-place in a piece of Baltic 
amber it may have been in search 
of a victim! These “ fairy-flies” are 
hard enough to find to-day, and only 
an expert entomologist could achieve 
the feat; hence this specimen is 
indeed a precious relic, for we find 
that throughout this almost incredible 
sequence of millions of years its 
descendants remain among us practi- 
cally unchanged in structure! It may 
be, however, that in those far-off 
days it had not become a parasite. 

But this Baltic amber has also pre- 
served for us extremely valuable records 
of the plant-life of this period, when 
forests of conifers, of several species, 
spread over enormous areas.,' But 
there were besides plants of higher 
types, and very beautiful fragments 
of these are to be seen in our Museums, 
such as the flowers of the Spanish 
chestnut (Castanea),a very fine example 
ofa flowerof Cinnamomum,and perfectly 
preserved male cones of Pinus Reichiana, as well as the 
flowers of holly and mistletoe. These afford a measure 
of the immense antiquity of these plants which survive 
to-day unchanged in a world which is always Changing 
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THE WISDOM OF WILD CREATURES: CLEVER FOOD STORAGE FOR WINTER. 
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THE SQUIRREL’S ‘“‘LARDER.”” AS A WELL-KNOWN FOOD ECONOMIST, HE KEEPS 
A STOCK OF WINTER NECESSITIES—ALSO AN EYE OPEN FOR INTRUDERS. 


| 
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ALTHOUGH HE WOULD PREFER A RABBIT, THE POLECAT IS NOT AVERSE 
TO SEARCHING AMONG THE GARBAGE CANS FOR A MEAL. 


gga atay, 


THE LEAF-CUTTER BEE CUTS A CIRCULAR DISC OF GREEN WITH WHICH TO LINE 


THE ENTRANCE TO HIS STORE CUPBOARD. 
ig sss se SLL LLL LLL 
Made for the Ministry of Information and the Ministry of Food by the Electrical 
Development Association, the nature film “ Wisdom of the Wild,"’ now generaily 
released, illustrates in a fascinating manner the prudence of the animal world so 
far as food is concerned. Using the habits of wild creatures for the purposes of 
analogy with human needs, Mr. E. V. H. Emmett, the commentator, discusses 
wise wartime feeding. Since nature has decreed that the beasts of the field and 
the birds of the air shall live in practically a permanent state of civil war, it 
is a good thing for us all to turn in time of war to those whose methods of 
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THE SHRIKE, OR BUTCHER BIRD, IS NO VEGETARIAN. HERE ARE SEEN A SHREW 
(CENTRE), BEE (TOP, RIGHT) AND BUTTERFLY (BOTTOM, RIGHT) IN “‘ STORAGE.” 


DESPITE THE PROXIMITY OF A CAMOUFLAGBR CAMERA, THESE RABBITS 
“. GO AHEAD AND ECONOMICALLY NIBBLE CLEAN A SUCCULENT LETTUCE-LEAF. 
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TWO BEES, WHITE WITH POLLEN BROUGHT HOME TO HIVE. 


(INSET) A SPIDER “HUNG” IN A SANDW 


STORE IN THE 
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dietetics, and intelligent storage against hard times, have stood the test of the 
ages. the face of nature’s prodigality, the creatures of the wild might well 
be forgiven if they satisfied their needs regardless of wastage, but, as the film 
“ Wisdom of the Wild,” so clearly demonstrates, nearly all creatures, whether 
winged, walking or creeping, show an instinctive appreciation of nature's bounty 
and draw upon it to no greater extent than is necessary for well-being. 
Gluttony is fatal to health, and the expressed object of the film ts to teach human 
beings a nature lesson of continence in diet. 
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AIR “ACES” OF THE LAST 


THE MOST DECORATED MEMBER OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE IN THE LAST WAR: SIR WILLIAM 
ORPEN’S PORT 


IT OF MAJOR Jj. B. MCCUDDEN, V.C., D.S.O., M.C., WHO WAS 


ACCIDENTALLY KILLED IN FRANCE IN JULY 1918. 


“THE N.C.O. PILOT, R.F.C."—A STRIKING STUDY OF AN ANONYMOUS RANKER PILOT 
IN THE LAST WAR. ANOTHER OFFICIAL PORTRAIT IN THE LATE SIR WILLIAM ORPEN’'S 
CHARACTERISTIC MANNER, 


‘ 


The almost “ speaking" likenesses reproduced on the right-hand page of four Royal 
Air Force pilots who have distinguished themselves in the present war, officially 
commissioned and executed this year by well-known artists, provide a worthy addition 
to the selection which have appeared in our previous issues. On September 28 we 
reproduced as frontispiece Mr. Frank O. Salisbury’s haunting posthumous study of 


WAR: A FAMOUS R.A.’S 


A. 
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HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 


A MAGNIFICENT FIGHTER, INVARIABLY ATTACKING REGARDLESS OF NUMBERS”: LIEUT. 
P. F. RHYS DAVIDS, D.S.O., M.C., R.F.C.. WHO ACCOUNTED FOR TWENTY-TWO ENEMY 
AIRCRAFT. WHEN LAST SEEN, IN 1917, HE WAS FIGHTING TWO GERMAN MACHINES. 


A PORTRAIT PAINTED BY E, NEWLING IN I919 OF 2ND-LIEUT. GILBERT S. M. 
INSALL, V.C., M.C., WHO GAINED HIS VICTORIA CROSS IN 1915, AND LATER BECAME 
A SQUADRON LEADER IN THE ROYAL AIR FORCE. 


the airman writer of the now classic Last Letter to his Mother, and in last week's 
issue Mr. Eric Kennington's striking portraits of Air Marshal Sir Charles Portal and 
Flight Lieut. Learoyd, V.C., were reproduced in colour. That history repeats itself 
is a truism often enough proved in these days, but it would perhaps be difficult to 


find more extraordinary confirmation of it than in the portraits seen on these two 
(Continued opposite . 
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FOUR PORTRAITS OF SOME R.A. 


“SQUADRON LEADER J. R. KAYLL, D.S.O., D.F.C.”": A PORTRAIT OFFICIALLY COMMISSIONED 
IN 1940, BY THE WELL-KNOWN PORTRAITIST AND SUBJECT-PAINTER, T. C. DUGDALE, R.P.— 
FORMING AN INTERESTING COMPANION PORTRAIT TO ORPEN’S ‘“‘ MCCUDDEN, V.C.” 


A TWENTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD ADELAIDE EX-R.A.A.F. CADET, COMMISSIONED 
IN THE R.A.F. AND LATER AWARDED THE OD.F.C. IN NOVEMBER 1940: 


ACTING FLIGHT LIEUTENANT J. A. SIEBURT, D.F.C.”; BY ERIC KENNINGTON. 
Continued. | 


pages, commemorating as they do the protagonists of air exploits against Germany 
in the Great War which, in twenty short years, have been rep€atedly emulated, 
if not excelled, in the conflict now raging. Sir William Orpen's portraits of two 
famous “aces” of 1914-18, Major J. B. McCudden, V.C., and Lieut. A. P. F. 
Rhys Davids, are perhaps too well known to need any extensive descriptions 
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HEROES OF THE PRESENT WAR. 


A PORTRAIT IN PASTEL BY ERIC KENNINGTON OF WING COMMANDER BASIL E. 
EMBRY, D.S.0., A.F.C., THE FIRST R.A.F. OFFICER TO WIN TWO BARS TO HIS 
D.S.0., AWARDED FOR WORK IN WAZIRISTAN IN 1938. 


A DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS: AN ARRESTING PORTRAIT BY T. ©. DUGDALE 
G COMMANDER A. D. FARQUHAR, D.F.C., AUXILIARY AIR FORCE--ELOQUENT OF THE 
TENACITY WITH WHICH R.A.F. PILOTS CONFRONT THE ENEMY. 


here. 


Squadron Leader Kayll was awarded his D.S.O., a very important decor- 
ation 


in the R.AF., in May “for inspiring training and leadership.” Wing 
Commander Embry, the first R.A.F. officer to win two bars to the D.S.O., was a 
Wing Commander at thirty-eight. Acting Flight Lieut. Sieburt, who comes from 
Adelaide, received his D.F.C., awarded last month, at the age of twenty-three. 
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: S the winter 
approaches, 
our thoughts turn back to the “‘ phoney” period of the 
war a year ago, when all seemed too quiet on the Western 
Front, with “ nothing to report ” from day to day, and we 
at home trusted that the French Generalissimo was pre- 
paring some great stroke for the spring, until it turned 
out that the Germans had also been preparing, with what 
result we know. This winter we shall naturally wonder 
what new surprise may be in store next spring, and will 
hope that, with the aid of the Secret Service, perhaps, in 
anticipating the enemy’s plans, the time of preparation may 
be employed to better advantage and something more 

successful may ensue. 


Meanwhile, several books have lately appeared which 
throw some light on what happened when the real war 
on land began, and on the causes of the French collapse. 
From a military critic and historian of recognised authority 
comes “Dynamic Derence.” By Liddell’ Hart (Faber ; 
2s. 6d.). The importance of this brief but pithy work, 
I should say, is in inverse proportion to its size. It seems 
likely to flutter the dovecotes of Whitehall, for Captain 
Liddell Hart is extremely candid in his strictures on the 
powers-that-be (or that were) at the War Office, who 
since 1918 (like their opposite numbers in France) are 
alleged to have discour- 
aged the growth of Army 
mechanisation. Their 
actions he ascribes to 
such motives as unim- 
aginative conservatism, 
red tape, officialdom, and 
inter-Service _ rivalries, 

Thus, it appears,. was 
retarded the construction 
of tanks in the requisite 
numbers and the study 
of tank tactics, long 
urged by more _ pro- 
gressive officers. 
Germany, on the other 
hand, saw the value of 
their ideas, and 
triumphed in Poland and 
France by modern 
methods initiated fifteen 
years ago by British 
military reformers  re- 
jected as prophets in 
their own country. If 
Captain Liddell Hart is 
right (and I have seen 
no answer to his charges 
except that no one had 
expected another Euro- 
pean war so soon), 
evidently some reorgan- 
isation is overdue which 
would prevent such 
tragic errors of judg- 
ment in future 
and would — support 
intelligent foresight 
against the blind 
obstruction of seniority. 


To make sure that I 
have not misrepresented 
the author's views, let 
him speak for himself. 
Writing of the first 
permanent British 
armoured formation in 
1934, Captain Liddell 
Hart says: ‘“‘At that moment, when our rearmament 
programme was about to be launched following the un- 
mistakable signs that Nazi Germany was rearming, we 
had both the minds and the means to maintain our original 
lead in mechanised warfare. Tragically—for us and for 
Europe—the heads of the War Office declared their obstinate 
conviction that we should go slowly with mechanisation. 
Thus the Germans were given the chance to leap ahead. 
Meantime, the mechanised experts of the British Army 
were hobbled, or shelved, apparently as a precaution 
against their inconvenient persistence.” The book con- 
tains much else to similar effect, but, in regard to the 
present situation, it is encouraging to find that Captain 
Liddell Hart sees a ray of hope. “It is not too late,” he 
writes, ‘‘to make proper use of such dynamic minds. 
Those who were the first to develop the methods which the 
enemy has borrowed with such striking success are the 
most likely to lose no time in devising the best answer to 
them. Happily, this chain of short-sighted injustices 
belongs to the past. And its errors have been made mani- 
fest by events. With a new régime in power 
conditions are favourable for a new start.” 

Besides denouncing pre-war opposition to Army mechan- 
isation, Captain Liddell Hart recalls the influences which 
at one time hampered the expansion of the R.A.F. He 
also criticises the former policy of building two bombers 
to one fighter. “If our fighter strength,” he declares, 
‘had been merely double what it was this summer, and 
likewise our anti-aircraft weapons, no German air offensive 
against this country might even have been attempted, and 
the chances of invasion reduced to zero. Indeed, if we 
had possessed that scale of strength—easily attainable if 
there had been a timely understanding of the problem 


THE KING VISITS DAMAGED SOUTHAMPTON : 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


we might have spared a sufficient proportion of it to make 
up the deficiencies of our allies, and thereby have paralysed 
the Germar offensive in France.” 


It has-often been urged that ultimate’ victory must be 
achieved on land, and some may have wondered where 
we could collect sufficient forces to overcome the immense 
German Army. On this vital question, Captain Liddell 
Hart suggests grounds for confidence. ‘“ This country,” 
he writes, “‘ has never prevailed in any of its major wars 
through superior mass. A little island, it has never enjoyed 
a quantitative advantage in man-power. Ever since Crecy 
and Agincourt, it has always had to rely on a superiority 
in quality. Against mass, we have pitted mobility. The 
defeat of the Armada was a supreme example.” And 
again : ‘‘ Now that the whole of Western Europe lies under 
German domination, it is folly to imagine that we, with 
our limited man-power, could reconquer it along orthodox 
lines. . . . Our aim must be to find new ways of operating 
against the enemy people's will to maintain the war. Com- 
mand of the air and the sea are necessary means to that 
end. ... Hence we ought to concentrate our efforts on 
raising the Air Force and the Navy to such a level as to 
ensure this command. ... A powerful mechanised army 


ACCOMPANIED BY MR. HERBERT MORRISON, 
DAMAGED AREAS. 


During recent raids on this country Southampton suffered severe damage to her residential and shopping areas. The King, on December 4, paid 
a visit to the town and, accompanied by Mr. Herbert Morrison and the Mayor of Southampton, toured the stricken districts. Whilst his Majesty 
made a tour of inspection, soldiers carried on with the work of clearing the débris. 


operating under the wings of a supreme Air Force offers 
the best possibility of producing any military decision.” 


The causes of the French débacle, which, as Mr Churchill 
said, evoked “ grief and amazement” in this country, 
provide a subject of investigation which will keep historians 
and biographers busy for years to come. A concise interim 
answer to this complicated question is offered in “* WHat 
HAPPENED TO France.” By Gordon Waterfield, of Reuter’s 
staff, and war correspondent with the French Armies. 
With Map (Murray ; §5s.). Like Captain Liddell Hart, the 
author deplores, on the military side, the various “ might 
have beens,”’ if this or that had been done before the war 
or during the actual fighting ; but, in addition, he discovers 
germs of disaster in the state of French politics. ‘* There 
were many factors,’ he says: “ firstly, for many years, 
France had not been a united or a well-organised nation ; 
political and class divisions have weakened the country 
and prevented parliamentary government from functioning 
adequately. Secondly, French finance nevg@ recovered 
from the effects of the last war, for she drew too much 
credit on mythical German reparation. Thirdly, the French 
General Staff failed to adapt itself to the new mechanised 
war which the Germans had tried out in Spain and Poland. 

The full facts of what happened,” he continues, 
“have not yet come to light. Only the future will show 
what was the truth. But it can be shown, I consider, 
that those who led France in her hour of trial wear nine- 
tenths of the responsibility. The people did not realise in 
time that these men were not fit to lead them to victory. 
‘ They were not only unfit to lead, but they deceived 
the people. It is the prosecutors at the Riom trial that 
should be in the dock.” 6 


HIS MAJESTY MAKES A TOUR OF THE 


minimising 

the gravity of the evils that have befallen France, 
however, the author sees beyond them into a more 
promising future, and he has faith in the movement 
which, I am glad to note, has just produced another 
medium of expression and co-operation in the new 
periodical, La France Libre. Looking ahead from this 
point of view, Mr. Waterfield declares in conclusion : 
*“* Hope rests with the French soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
civilians in exile, led by General de Gaulle, with the French 
people themselves, whose individualism, though it contri- 
buted to their defeat, will help them to survive as a nation, 
and with the British Commonwealth of Nations, which 
will not desist from the war until final victory is achieved. 
The Pétains and the Weygands may have succeeded for 
the time being in suffocating a national uprising, but the 
revolution will come when German power has been broken.” 


Reference to the man on whom French patriots now 
rely for the regeneration of their land brings me to an 
opportune study of his career, purposes and personality, 
based largely on his own books and utterances, and entitled 
““De GauLie’s FRANCE AND THE KEY TO THE COMING 
INVASION oF GERMANY.”’. By James Marlow. With 
Portrait and 10 Illustrations of Mechanised Warfare (Simp- 
kin Marshall; 2s. 6d.). 
General Charlesde Gaulle, 
the leader of all free 
Frenchmen, has become 
known as a_ modern 
“Constable of France.” 
As a militafy mentor, at 
one time Professor at 
St. Cyr and later at the 
Ecole de Guerre, and 
author of books on 
modern warfare, he might 
be called a second Foch, 
but unhappily he has 
never yet had equal 
scope of putting his 
theories into practice. 
His appointment by M. 
Reynaud as Under-Secre- 
tary for National Defence 
and War came too late, 
and was nullified by tha 
statesman’s own down- 
fall. As commander of an 
armoured division at 
Laon last May, however, 
General, de Gaulle gave 
a taste of his quality in 
the field. His great 
chance may be yet to 
come, when the new 
armies now beingenrolled 
under his banner go into 
action. For many years, 
like the British Army 
reformers mentioned by 
Captain Liddell Hart, he 
was a voice crying in 
the wilderness against 
the conventions of 
French military or- 
thodoxy rooted in the 
old traditions of trench 
warfare. He preached 
unceasingly the doctrine 
of mechanised mobility. 
‘** Unfortunately,”’ writes 
Mr. Marlow, “ it was left 
to the Germans alone to 
exploit General de Gaulle’s idea, and it is now a melancholy 
thought that it was a French General who invented the 
tactics by which the Germans crushed the French Army 
in France.” 


~~: 
“ 


(Planet News.) 


As to an invasion of Germany, the author does not 
discount the formidable nature of the task ; nor, of course, 
does he suggest the ‘“‘ where and when,” but he indicates 
the “how” by quoting General de Gaulle’s answer to 
questions which he put to him. The General’s view of 
the necessary means to success are epitomised in the words : 
“Tanks and guns. More guns and more tanks. Thousands 
of aeroplanes. Tens of thousands of aeroplanes.” Mean- 
while, there is cause for deep satisfaction in the mounting 
strength of the force dedicated to the liberation of France. 
“It grows daily,” we read, “ being reinforced by soldiers 
escaping from France, by men arriving from overseas, and 
by continual formation of Naval, Air Force and Army 
units in all parts of the great French Colonial Empire. . . . 
French centres have been set up in the Argentine, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Chile, Peru and Venezyela. Powerful and 
widespread support is being received in the United States.” 


Other notable books bearing on the war, with which I 
hope sdon to deal, are ‘‘ Toe Storm Breaks.”” By Frederick 
. T. Birchall. LUllustrated (Hale; 12s. 6d.) ; Tue War 
ror Wor._p Power.” By Strategicus (Faber; tos. 6d.) ; 
“Winston Cuurcuiu.” By Robert Sencourt. With 
Portrait (Faber; 8s. 6d.); “ Battie.”” The Life Story of 
Winston S. Churchill. By Hugh Martin (Gollancz ; 2s. 6d.) ; 
and “Deeps tHat Hetp tHe Empire—By Air.” By 
Air Commodore L. E. O. Chariton. With Illustrations 
and Maps (Murray; 7s. 6d.). 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER: 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


R. CHARLES MORGAN, as we know, has two themes : 
sex and—what shall I call the other ?—religion, 
mystical experience. Or have I put them the wrong way 
round? No doubt his admirers will think so; for every 
novelist writes on sex, whereas the higher, or deeper, con- 
sciousness is a special line. And Mr. Morgan works it 
conspicuously, and made his name by it. But the truth 
is, I have a grudge against this author, dating from “ The 
Fountain,” and rather aggravated by ‘“‘ Sparkenbroke.” 
“The Fountain ” began so well. The hero was in prison— 
his outer life a grey void : and from the void he set himself 
to reach life eternal. What could be more exciting ? 
And then the author gave it all up ; he shied away from the 
problem, and his adventure dwindled into a love-story. 
What of Piers Tenniel, Lord Sparkenbroke ? That story 
never promised as much as the early chapters of ‘‘ The 
Fountain”; but that, too, was meant to reveal the life 
of the spirit. And that, too, was nearly all about sex, 
treated in a vein of bleak masculine connoisseurship : and 
by no means innocent (I’m afraid not) of snob-appeal. 
They say the English don’t like serious art. My complaint 
is that they revere it too much, and are blind to almost 
every failing in those who practise it. 

In other words, I have never been a Charles Morgan 
fan ; and you may be sure ‘‘ The Voyage”’ is at least as 
good as I think it is. Surprisingly, it turns out to be 
first and foremost a cosy novel. ‘‘ The Fountain” and 
‘* Sparkenbroke ”” were all angles; “‘ The Voyage” has 
none. It is long, comfortable, wish-fulfilling, and snugly 
set in the ’eighties in la douce France. The hero is a 
brown-haired, brown-faced little vine-grower, Barbet 
Hazard. Needless to say, he shares Mr. Morgan’s views, 
or intuitions, about real life, but he has nothing else in 
common with Sparkenbroke. He is a good little man, 
untheorising, unlearned, a man whom everyone likes and 
many: think rather simple. But what they take for sim- 
plicity is the wisdom of those who know: of the mystic 
and the saint who have direct contact with the meaning 
of things. The heroine is a poor unwanted girl, a daughter 
of the priest in his village. Beaten and despised, taught 
to feel herself the village outcast, she runs away, and 
becomes a famous diseuse. Yes, it’s as romantic as that. 
And Thérése is a thoroughly romantic, almost stock figure. 
She is all vitality, caprice, genius, bitterness, and determina- 
tion: she has countless lovers, but not for money; she 
starves in garrets ; she rockets into success ; she acquires 
an apartment in the Ile St. Louis, and a bed like a swan, 
and a sophisticated M. de Courcelet. ... And all the 
time it is Barbet she really loves; although they seem 
to have nothing in common, and rarely see each other. 


(And here, again, we have a change ; although their love is 
not sexless, it almost might be.) 

And both are prisoners. Barbet has inherited the 
charge of a prison, against his nature; Thérése has been 
forced by the oppressions of her childhood into fierce 
egotism. Neither can set out on a “ voyage ”—begin a 
new kind of life—while this bondage lasts. Barbet’s 
escape is abrupt and very simple. At the right moment, 
he feels what he ought to do about his prisoners—he just 
lets them out. No wonder the authorities were cross. 
For, having taken this very arguable step, he won’t argue ; 
it “‘ seemed to happen,” he observes, and that’s all. And 
surely it’s not enough. Either he feels that prison-keeping 
is wrong for him—in which case he might have passed it 
to someone else—or he feels it’s wrong altogether, and 
why. not say so? Not to mention his disposal of the 
prison funds, which is rather odd. 

Still, it’s true that Barbet ought not to keep a prison ; 
and having opened it, and sold the Maison Hazard, he is 
quite free. Thérése escapes more slowly, as it were in 
jerks, and almost against her will. ‘‘ Are you reforming 
a tart?” she asks at one point. In theory, the answer 
is ‘‘ No”; for Barbet is never shocked ; he doesn’t mind 
about her lovers, be only asks that she “‘ shouldn’t hate 
herself.”” But it comes to much the same thing. After 
years of Barbet, she too is changed, freed, and ripe for 
the “ voyage.” In the end, they may even live together. 
Meanwhile they won’t try to look forward—‘ When we 
are ready, we shall know what to do.” This is a rich novel 
in its quiet way. And is by far the most agreeable work 
Mr. Morgan has produced yet. 

From “* The Voyage,” one comes naturally to M. Georges 
Bernanos’ ‘‘ Sous le Soleil de Satan,” now translated into 
English as ‘‘ Star of Satan.” They are both about holiness. 
In each, the hero is a saint, a visionary—and what is more, 
a French saint. You would expect some likeness between 
them. Barbet, to be sure, is Protestant; he is supposed 
to be a Christian ; however, he says his prayers.... And 
yet Bernanos’ hero might belong to a different universe. 
In Barbet’s world there is no Satan, no spiritual horror 
or self-disgust ; one has only to feel the rhythm of existence, 
and go along with it. Bernanos’ world is “ heavy ” with 
Satan. There are two stories in the novel—to call them 
stories—that of Mouchette, the little village girl, ‘‘ St. 
Brigit of Hell,” and that of Father Donissan, the loutish, 
saintly young priest, who converts and kills her. Father 
Donissan’s obscure, heroic life is all anguish. He has 
gifts and visions; he meets the Enemy face to face; he 
sees into the human heart. He can give peace to others, 
but can hardly save himself from despair. And in the 
end he dies tragically. This book is fearfully constricted, 
full of a savage disgust at life. To me, it speaks a foreign 
language. But though hard reading, it is worth the effort. 

Mr. H. G. Wells may be surprised to find himself just 
here, but it’s his own fault. If a dialogue between God 


and Mr. Noah Lammock should not be classified as religiou 
fiction! ... The Almighty calls on Noah to discuss a 


‘ new Ark. The time is 1940. They chat about the Deluge 


and other matters in the most genial way, and Noah 
monologuises (he would) on what or whom they ought to 
save this time. ‘ All Aboard for Ararat” contains, as 
far as I can see, nothing fresh ; but it shows the author at 
his most graceful, witty and endearing. And more than 
that: it is a touching footnote on the Christian virtue 
of Hope. 

Now Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson. Noah was just an 
“upright man,” but Mr. Hutchinson, again, tries a saint— 
this time a gentle country vicat, with an adored family 
and no sense of humour. Poor Mr. Brecque. His creator 
has always liked to heap up trouble, and the Rev. Gordon 
has a very hard life indeed. It would take too long to 
describe his sufferings, the unkindness of his people, the 
unhappy fate of his children. Still, there are bright 
patches, and *‘ He Looked for a City ” will please all who 
have enjoyed this author before. 

Ringuet’s “ Thirty Acres” deserves more space than I 
can give. It is the story of a French-Canadian farm ; 
the story of ’Charis Moisan, from youth to age. Perhaps 


you don’t like “‘ novels of the soil”; I don’t myself, but 


thi$ is altogether outstanding. Yet it has no plot, except 
the daily round ; the elation of a young man grasping his 
heritage, the satisfactions of a prosperous middle age, the 
hopeless pain of reverses coming too late in life. Finally, 
*Charis is bullied out of the farm, and goes on a “ visit ” to 
his younger son in America. But the “ visit’ proves to 
be a life-sentence—and one can hardly bear it. 

Then the detective novels. I give first place to “ The 
Bishop’s Crime.” This is a long Fortune story, full of 
strange doings in a cathedral—murders and ancient manu- 
scripts, and pillars of the Church with something to hide. 
Mr. H. C. Bailey and Mr. Fortune are at their best. 

Mr. John Rhode has struck a dull place—for him. 
“*Murder at Lilac Cottage” fails to keep one guessing, 
and the human interest scarcely carries it off. 

Finally, ‘“‘ You Can’t Keep the Change.” Mr. Peter 
Cheyney’s Slim Callaghan clears up the puzzle of the missing 
jewels with great verve, amid a cloud of lovelies.—K. J. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 
The Voyage. By Charles Morgan. (Macmillan ; 9s.) 
Star of Satan. By Georges Bernanos. (The Bodley Head; 8s. 6d.) 
All Aboard for Ararat. By H.G. Wells. (Secker and Warburg ; 3s. 6d.) 
He Looked for a City. By A. S. M.. Hutchinson. (Michael Joseph ; 
9s. 6d.) 
Thirty Acres. By Ringuet. (Macmillan; 7s. 6d.) 
The Bishop’s Crime. By H. C. Bailey. (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) 
Murder at Lilac Cottage. By John Rhode. (Collins ; 8s.) 
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Use a TERRY : 
(ing LAMP 


No unwanted glare, no eyestrain 


You must have good lighting, yet you must be sure it doesn’t 
glare in your eyes . .. or infringe the régulations. Terry’s 
Anglepoise Lamp solves this problem in a thoroughly practical way. 
It gives you all the light you need, where you need it... ata 
finger touch . . . without a single unwanted beam escaping. 
Marvellous for reading, writing, knitting or close work. Saves 
Can be moved to a thousand and one angles and 
positions ...and “stays put.’’ Simply ideal for home, garage, 
office, surgery or shelter. Patented at home and abroad. 
Prices from 57/6 (U.K. only). 


Although the manufacture of Terry Anglepoise Lamps for domestic 
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Old Soldiers never die! 


We just fade into the Home Guard, where we can still ,% 
teach the youngsters a thing or two—how to smoke a pipe, (As 

for instance. Tobacco neither too dry nor too damp ; 

fill from the bottom of your pouch, using second or third 

finger so as not to compress too tight ; breathe out through 

the pipe as well as drawing in. Above all, of course, smoke 

a naturally matured tobacco without any scents or artificial 

flavouring — like good old Four Square. That's the stuff to give the troops, 
especially us old ’uns who know a good thing when we smoke it. 


FOUR SQUARE 


PURE TOBACCO—NO ARTIFICIAL FLAVOURING 

8 DIFFERENT BLENDS— ALL MEDIUM STRENGTH 

PRICES FROM 1/63 TO 11103 PER OUNCE 
Four Square Cigarettes — 1/6 for 20 


RETURNED To conserve metal supplies, Four Square smokers are asked to 
EMPTIES be good enough to return empty tins to their tobacconist. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO RESIDENTS OUTSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES. In whatever part of the 
world you are, you can get the same Four Square tobacco in the same vacuum tin. If 
you live abroad, and are in doubt as to your nearest supplier, just drop a postcard to 
Dobie’s at Paisley. They will be pleased to send you his name and address, together with 
a tin containing samples of the Four Square blends. rstil 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD. (Manufacturers of Quality Tobaccos since 1809), PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
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- book written by leading experts on 

Ask your Stationer to show you the cubject, and poodiuced by the Ad- 


TUCK’S CHRISTMAS CARDS vertising Service Guild’s Export Unit. 
The book is free, and is obtainable from 


AND CALENDARS 
Specially designed for times like these (6) 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD 
nd THE ADVERTISING SERVICE ped 
Caphast House, Mosetstds, Londen, 8.0.2. 10 Hertford St., W.1 - Grosvenor 34 
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THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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White jade incense burner in bronze style. 
Height on stand 79”. 
Ch'ien Lung Period 1736-1795 AD. 
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FOR COLLECTORS— THE 


ROYAL NAVY 


Completely illustrated and de- 
scribed—a Book of panorama 
proportions (19 ins. x 12} ins.) 


Fourth and FINAL impression will 
be ready shortly, so ORDER NOW. 


Price 3 /6 each 
By Post—Inland and Abroad, 4/-. 


Obtainable from The Publisher, “ The Ilustrated 
Lendon News,"’ SS; Beith Stren, Lenten, 
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wes William Shakespeare was writing masterpieces, actors and actresses 
were rogues and vagabonds ; when all sorts of forgotten playwrights were 
writing dreary nonsense, with the single exception of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
they had become ladies and gentlemen—and, what’s more, some of them 
had become patterns of propriety. No one thought of painting any of 
Shakespeare’s fellow-players; Sir Peter Lely handed down to posterity the 
fair face of Nell Gwynn, not because she was an ornament of the stage, but 
because she was the King’s mistress; and Reynolds painted Mrs. Siddons 
not as Mrs. Siddons, but as the Tragic Muse. There is a world of difference 


in the two points of view, and it says much for the amelioration of manners | 


which had _ taken 
place during those 
hundred years that 
it was possible to 
paint a great actress 
as an actress, and 
not merely as a 
beautiful woman. 
There are numer- 
ous records of the 
features of the 
great players of the 
eighteenth century, 
and a few of them 
are -masterpieces— 
the best of all, per- 
haps, the splendid 
Hogarth of David 
Garrick and his wife, 
which belongs to 
H.M. the King. Here 
(Fig. 2) is a drawing 
of Garrick which gives an uncommonly vivid notion of what the man must 
have been like in action, as it were: it is a flamboyant little study, in which 
the sense of movement is enhanced by the hasty strokes of the background, 
and its authorship has puzzled several collectors during the past few weeks. 
The best suggestion so far is that it may be by that gifted native of Stras- 
burg, Philipe Jacques de Loutherbourg, who was born in 1740, made a name 
for himself in Paris, where he became a member of the Academy in 1768, 
and settled in London three years later. Many readers of this page will be 
familiar with his landscapes, very pleasant, carefully composed pieces rather 
in the manner of Nicolas Berghem ; per- 
haps some will have seen in auction- 
rooms from time to time certain copies 
of these same landscapes which have 
deceived the very elect, for he invented 
a mechanical process for reproducing 
his work of which the secret has been 
lost. It must be admitted that no one, 
so far as I know, has ever seen a draw- 
ing by him; nevertheless, it is fair 
comment to say that this is the sort of 
drawing he might very well have done, 
particularly in the case of a man he must 
have known and, like everyone else, 
admired. Besides, he had direct contact 
with Garrick, for soon after his arrival 
in London in 1771 he was employed in 
painting scenes and decorations for Drury 
Lane Theatre, while Garrick was still 
joint director; he did not retire until 
1776, when he was succeeded by Sheridan. 
This brings us to the drawing of Fig. 1, 
one of Thomas Rowlandson’s inimit- 
able and slightly brutal caricatures. 
The profession has always suffered from money troubles from time to time, 
and Rowlandson shows one method of dealing with a bailiff, by making him 
stand on a trap-door just as he is about to serve the writ. Down he goes to 
the depths beneath before he can complete his fell task, while the manager 
bows affably and says: ‘ Good morning, Mr. Catchpole; you ’ll find more 
of your tribe when you get to the bottom!” Sheridan himself was no stranger 
to writs and was an adept at avoiding process-servers. 
he once played a trick more subtle but no less effective than the one suggested 
by Rowlandson. He was caught at rehearsal one morning, but remained 
completely § unper- 
turbed, and put his 
visitor at his ease by 
inviting him on to the 
stage and asking his 
advice on various 
pointsconnécted with 
the performance. It 
was an easy matter 
for Sheridan to use 
flattery, and the man 
was induced to leave 
the stage and mount 
to the front of the 
house to give his 
opinion on the build- 





FIG. I. ‘‘ THE MANAGER'S LAST KICK, OR A NEW WAY 

TO PAY OLD DEBTS”: A CHARACTERISTIC DRAWING BY 

THOMAS ROWLANDSON (1756-1827), THE FAMOUS ENGLISH 
CARICATURIST AND DESIGNER. 





FIG. 2. A DRAWING BELIEVED TO 

BE OF DAVID GARRICK—POSSIBLY 

BY PHILIPE JACQUES DE LOUTHER- 
BOURG (1740-1812). 
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FIG. 3. ANOTHER DRAWING BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON, ing’s acoustics. Can 
PRESENTING THE INTERIOR OF A THEATRE DRESSING- you hear me? 

ROOM “TO A PUBLIC WHICH LIKED ITS HUMOUR SERVED asked Sheridan. 

UP IN THE RAW.” “ Perfectly,” was the 

Reproductions by Courtesy of Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi. answer. “ Then,” 

said Sheridan, “ you 


had better lose no time in coming dowh again, and catch me if you 
can, for I''m off.” 

In Fig. 3, the same able hand, allied to the same robust, cynical and observant 
eye, presents the interior of a theatre dressing-room to a public which liked its 
humour served up in the raw. 
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ESTABLISHED 1772 


5-7, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W.1 

















ANTIQUES 
M. HARRIS & SONS 


44-52, NEW OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone : MUS 2121-2122 


INVENTORIES AND VALUATIONS 
































— = with 
brass and silver at by Witherste, 
Hereford. In walnut marqueterie case 














It is on record that- 





HIGHEST 
CASH PRICES 
FOR 


OLD GOLD 
AND 


JEWELS 
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James KR. 

J & Sons fd. 
= Court Jewellers — 
41, Duke Street, 38, James Street, 
St. James's, S.W.1 Harrogate 

ESTABLISHED 
1760 
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Two minds with but a single thought! 











They both agree there ’s no Christmas gift like a Swan! 
For Swan Pens make such supremely suitable presents—practical and 
lasting, they are easy to pack, easy to send and sure to please. Remem- 
ber, too, that their efficiency and reliability under all conditions make 


them specially suitable for those on active service or in training. 


oWAN PENS 


AT PEACE-TIME PRICES (plus purchase tax Leverless Swans, 17/6 to 42/-. Visofil Swans, 
25/-. Lever-filling Swans from 10/6. Blackbird Pens, 7/6 (Ladies’ size 8/6). Fyne-Poynt 
Pencils from 5/-. Gift Sets (pen and pencil in presentation case) from 13/6. Of all Stationers 


As : and Jewellers. 
| ae 


Made throughout in the British Isles by Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd. Branches: Swan House 
133/135, Oxtord Street, London, W.1 ; 79, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 ; 3, Exchange Street, 
” Manchester. Head Office at 26, Donnington Square, Newbury, Berks. 





UNDERWEAR 


We are doing our best to fulfil demand with restricted wool supplies ; but 
inevitably you will find smaller stocks in the shops than formerly. 
































a 
soda-watler 
TELS A 
SPEED in delivery 
ACCURACY in detail Just fill it with cold water... room than a pack of cards. 
; omer SP screw : © S arklet — iy , 
QUALITY 7” workmanship rene mes Sparkle s Bulb tdi FOUR MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM : 
THE essentials of speed, absolute reliability the sypacn a shake tk es a aschesneir sel Wire covered) ; SILVER (Wire 
‘ _and prices which come well within the ready for Dasa _Easy, quick pic laicoowe Black yee cp 
cron Seas ron ee ‘on pets a and economical. Each Sparklets ire supplied in Boxes of 6 or 12 Obtainable 
ector Powe. eu uniform and equipment : : é 11e¢ y taing 
- supplied to measure with utmost promptitude Bulb makes a large Syphon ot o oe prices from all Chemists 
- ° » ° i" = ana otores, 
1; Call or write for lists. Soda or Aerated Water; and a Write for illustrated leaflet 
COMPLETE TROPICAL KIT f ae . , te for illustrated leaflet. 
SUPPLIED FOR ALL SERVICES Box of I2 takes up little more SPARKLETS LTD., DEPT, L, LONDON, N,I 
OFFICERS’ UNIFORM by 
say > VE ag he 
HECTOR POWE ’ 
NAVAL, MILITARY AND RAF. TAILOR IND OUTFITTER - 
165 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 edly. AeA 
Telephone: Regent 4060 for London Branches 
Also at: Aldershot, Camberley Salisbury, Boscombe, Catterick, Ilkley Be r i L L A 8B L a Y ? tH 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Manchester. Liverpoo!, Kirmingham 
Coventry. Bristol, Belfast, etc Established 1910 
J 
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FOR IRONCLAD NERVES | 


A stomach loaded with starch means a mind heavy with nervous } 
fears. Now, when everyone needs ironclad nerves, thousands of 
men and women are finding that a lightweight meal, with very 
little starch, has an astonishing effect on their nerves, Vita-Weat — 
is the perfect all-British crispbread—crunchy, featherweight, con- | 
taining the compressed essence of the whole, sun-ripened wheat. 


a 


% CARTONS 116 AND 10d. * PACKETS 6p. AND 2b. ‘ 
- Lo 


S, _ 


ita-Weat.... 


| 


oa 









PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


MADE BY PEEK FREAN AND CO. LTD. 


* MAKERS OF FAMOUS BISCUITS 










Some Vita-Weat ideas 


Try Vita-Weat for breakfast, served 
with fruit and coffee. Try Vita-Weat for 
lunch, with salads. Try Vita-Weat for 
tea, or as a supper savoury by smoothing 
on each crisp slice a tasty meat or fish 


paste. 








It is patriotic 
to buy Vita-Weat 


[ivery time we eat something that is 
grown and manufactured in this country 
we save valuable shipping space that can 
be used for bringing us munitions of war. 
That is why thousands of people get an 
extra satisfaction out of Vita-Weat, for 
the wheat that goes into it springs from 
Pritish soil, and British machines and 
British workmen turn it into the delicious 


crispbread that you know. 
Vita-Weat is still 

at pre-war price 
Vita-Weat is one of the few valuable 
foods that have not gone up in price — 


one more reason for laying in a stock of 


this valuable, long-keeping crispbread. 

















"My thoughts grow in the aroma 











( of that particular tobacco. 
(Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 


Sold only sealed, in packets and tins 


PRESBYTERIAN MIXTURE 


A. GALE & CO., LTD. GLASGOW, C.1 


10 per of 
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When 


branded 
advertised 
in this paper, the guarantee 
of both manufacturer and 
retailer 1 behind them 
Your satisfaction is assured 


you buy 
regularly 

















CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 
t lent ut 





THE BRITISH 


SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


earnestly appeals for help 


to enable them to keep pace with the urgent and 
increasing cost of maintaining Homes and Hostels in 
ports all over the Empire for our Seafarers’ needs. 


Donations welcomed by Hon. Treasurer, The Rt. Hon Sir Frederick Sykes, P.C., 





Dec. 14, 1940 








Sam a unigie dhe 
es 9 


but .. . during the period of 
war, owing to the difficulties 
in shipments from Spain, I 
shall be difficult to procure. 


Do notask for me too often so 
as to give others the oppor- 
tunity of knowing me. 


For your home buy one instead 
of two, because by this means 
you will be helping others to 
get to know me—the Finest 
Sherry procurable. 





ts 
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DNUTT 
BROWN SHERRY 












































AND FLATULENCE 
AFTER MEALS 


You get burning pain and distressing wind 
after meals because your stomach is always 
too acid. Food simply can’t digest and 
your stomach is tortured in the attempt. 
Why endure this mealtime misery when 
Milk of Magnesia’ Tablets will stop it this 
very day? They relieve acidity and 
sweeten a sour stomach at once. The 
stomach starts digesting your food right 
way and finishes its work with perfect 
‘ase. You feel nothing—no heartburn, no 
Hatulence, not a twinge of your old 
stomach pain. If you suffer from acute 
ittacks of gastric pain ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
Cablets will stop them in five minutes. Try 
them today! Neat flat boxes for the pocket, 
Also family sizes. Obtainable everywhere. 





MILK or MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


TABLETS 


SLIP A BOX IN 
YOUR POCKET OR BAG 


*Muk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia 














680 Commercial Road, London, £.14. Mr. Herbert E. Barker, Gen. Secretary 


This Pero 


sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the w itten 


onsent of the publishers orst given, 


ler re ld hired or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of Is. ; and that it shall not be lent, r sold, hired out “j es iy ies f wen 
t mutilated ties ru I nauthor 1 cover by way of Trad or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter what,oc 
« wa ith } cul if) i t ‘“ . 
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| 9% Queens Royal Lancers 

_ This famous Regiment dates from Queen Anne. 
Disbanded at the Peace of Utrecht. Restored in I7I5 | 
as Wynne'’s Dragoons. Converted into Light Dragoons | 
in 1783. Equipped as Lancers 1816. The regiment at- | £7 

| tracted the notice of William IV and Queen Adelaide 


Li 
‘ , ; g 
, in 1830 whoordereditto be called the 9th or Queen’s SG st) d 
1 Lancers and later the 9th or Queen’s Royal Lancers. | 











Famous QUEENS . 
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wince.” 
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GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


attracts particular notice because of its outstanding quality 
mellowed by age, and its distinction among well known whiskies 
for being the carefully blended product of the largest independent 
distilleries in Scotland. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH; also GLASGOW and LONDON 











2 us Gi je Fi’ ‘Coin-in-Siot’ Turastiles = FO R G I RLS AN D BOYS 
ES A see rene “2 L a 133 . LT |b) ® London 





_SAILEY'S TURNSTILES E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH ae 


OT s Supplied to Greyhound @ 
Tracks, Racecourses, : 


Sure CHUBE res : 





all over the world. 
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THAT Ff 
COLD | 


is a case for 


Don’t yield to invading §& 
cold germs. Attack their 
breeding places, at the 
back of nose and throat, 
with Vapex. A drop 
on your handkerchief 
provides a pleasant, 
powerful, penetrating, 
antiseptic vapour, deep- 
breathed to destroy 
germ colonies. Stuffi- 
ness and congestion are 
quickly relieved; entire 
respiratory system is 
stimulated to dispel 
cold naturally —safely. 





From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
? including Purchase Tax 

ES THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD E: 
v2os ee 





THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 





RATTRAY’S 
+ =) 
4 
(OLD GOWRIE) 

TOBACCO . 
Blended with infinite care by crafts- 
men who are proud of their work, 
OLD GOWRIE is a_ matured 
tobacco with no artificial flavouring 
Mixing, blending and sifting are all 


done by hand in the old - time 
manner for those who demutr 


to mixtures it is without equal 


Wtainable only direct , 
from the Blender 7 § 
a tS af i 
ke 
WwW. 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price ; 32/- per Ib. post paid. Send 
8/- for sample }-lb. tin, post free 
| Export 26/- per 2 tbvs., | 
' plus postage. : 








“ BERMALINE ” BREAD 


is very nutritious, and easily digested. Change over 
from white bread and watch your health improve 
Ask your Baker, or write Bermaline, Fairley Street 
Glasgow, S.W.1 





fot For over 100 years we 

have had our handon the 
pulse of London. Our 240 missionaries live 
and work in the poorest districts, and are 
on the spot to administer relief where most 
needed. Our WAR RELIEF FUND is help 
ing bombed-out families and other victims 
of German cruelty. No deduction for 
administration Secretary for War Relief— 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 3, Bridewell Piace,£.C.4 
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WING to the paper shortage it is essential to place a standing order with your 

newsagent to make sure of getting your copy of “THE ILLUSTRATED 

LONDON NEWS” each week 

y a Paper Control Order, the output of British paper is drastically restricted and 

all publications are compelled to exercise the strictest economy, and in future no 

periodicals can be ate ee for casual sale. It is therefore imperative to place an order 
or your copy each week. , 

Thess desiring to have “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” sent to friends 
in neutral countries should send a subscription to the Publisher, Illustrated London 
News and Sketch Ltd., 32, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4 
Subscription rates are given hereunder : 


Published at 1/- Weekly 

















Twelve months, Six months, S Three 
ix months, 
| including including as enteae months, | 

Xmas Number | Xmas Number = | mo extras 

INLAND - . £3 3. od {1 ras. od. | dt tos. 6d 15s. 3d. | SINCE 1858 
paiieelaiaieninasen —| ; = . akan 

CANADA - - £3 os. 8d ft tts. 64 it 9s. 34 14s. 8d. | | 
“ = ae ~| 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD {3 6s. 6d ft 14s. 64 ft 128. od. | 16s. od. | 





_The above terms are inclusive of postage 














“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” Oo Vv ERSEAS SHIPPING 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 
SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick 
MONTREAL, Quebec or 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 
British Consols 
**EX PORT’’ (Aquafuge Paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
‘i 
“In Bond” for passenger and-crew use. 


MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 


When you call at 
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HALT: _ WHO goer Tere. 

* For. | 

* OKAY, you DONT Get ANy Ox 


For Information apply to:— 
OXO, LTD., OXO (CANADA), LTD., OXO (U.S.A.), LTD., OXO (S. AFRICA), LTD., BOUSTEAD & CO., LTD., J.D. HUTCHISON & CO., 
Thames House, 1910, St. Antoine Street, §1, Sleeper Street, 3, Progress Lane, SINGAPORE. P.O. BOX 43, 


» 


Queen Street Place, MONTREAL, P.Q. BOSTON, MASS. CAPE TOWN. HONG KONG. 
LONDON, E.C.4. AGENCIES AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE. WORLD. 
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Registered as a Newspaper for transmission in the United Kingdom and to Canada and Newfoundland by Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 1903. Agents for Australasia 
Branches : Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth, W.A. ; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland, and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launcestoa and H ybart, Tasmania. 
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Gordon and Gotch, Ltd 





